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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES. 


SUPT. E. G. COOLEY, CHICAGO, ON THE ILLIBERAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN SNOB. 


T the present moment few problems 
that confront the authorities of some 
high schools and grammar schools of 
this country are more perplexing and 
significant than that presented by the 
fraternity and the sorority movement. 
The secret societies are spreading through 
the secondary schools with the rapidity 
of an unchecked plague. Originally de- 
vised to meet certain legitimate demands 
of university and college life, the ‘‘ frat ’’ 
and the sorority have suddenly made a 
general and sweeping invasion of high 
schools, and are even carrying the con- 
quest into the grammar grades. 

This movement is a matter of sudden 
growth—so far as the common schools are 
concerned; but already it has gained the 
impetus and the insidious power of pro- 
pulsion that characterizes the fully-de- 
veloped fad, whether in fashionable 
society or in the world of school children. 
Only a few years ago a Greek letter 
fraternity was regarded as purely a col- 
legiate institution and was not thought 
of in connection with high-school life ; 
the oldest secret fraternal chapter or club 
in the Chicago high schools is not, I 
think, more than four or five years old. 
Within the last two years, however, 
‘‘frats’’ and sororities have multiplied 
like microbes in the public school system 
of Chicago, for instance, until their in- 
fluence upon scholarship and discipline 








has forced the problem of their existence 
upon the educational authorities as a 
burning question which must be faced 
squarely. Nor is the problem by any 
means confined to Chicago or the other 
metropolitan centres of population. It is 
felt universally—or at least practically so. 
Naturally starting in the large cities and 
the university towns, where the college 
‘‘frat’’? is a familiar institution, the 
passion for secret orders has now perco- 
lated in the country and to high schools 
in provincial towns and villages. 

When a feature of school life becomes 
so common, so nearly universal, it is 
bound to prove itself a powerful influence 
for good or for ill. A development which 
touches the common schools of this 
country with their millions of pupils 
should be subjected to a keen and search- 
ing scrutiny. The teacher of the country 
high school into which this question has 
not obtruded itself need not feel that he is 
exempt from interest and responsibility 
in the matter, for he may rest assured that 
this problem will soon be upon him. 
And the parents of high-school students 
everywhere will do well to inform them- 
selves in this matter against the time 
when they will be forced to face it as a 
personal problem entering into their own 
homes. 

Are secret societies, fraternities and 
sororities helpful or detrimental to high 
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school pupils, to the pupils of the common 
schools?. To answer this let us ask 
another question: What is the cardinal 
purpose of the common schools of this 
country? To give to all pupils equal 
opportunity to get an education—a prep- 
aration for the world-struggle that comes 
with maturity and the responsibilities of 
adult life. Anything that disturbs this 
equality of opportunity is contrary to the 
spirit and to the basic purpose of our 
common schools. It is my conviction 
that no one influence now felt in high 
school life is more subversive of this 
spirit of equalized opportunity than is the 
‘* frat movement.”’ 

This conclusion has been reached after 
careful and systematicinvestigation which 
brought to light many pertinent facts re- 
garding these secret orders. Here are 
some of the conditions uncovered by the 
investigation which can scarcely fail to 
be convincing to teachers and to parents 
generally—and also to those pupils who 
are open to reason in the matter and able 
to see it from the broad viewpoint of the 
adult. 

In one Chicago high school having 
1330 pupils there are twenty-five elective 
positions filled by the students from their 
ranks. The fraternity members in the 
school number 130 as against 1200 pupils 
not members of any secret order. At 
the time the investigation was made it 
was found that twenty of the twenty-five 
elective positions in the school organiza- 
tion were held by fraternity or sorority 
members, and that the representative 
government of the school was as firmly 
in the clutches of the ‘‘ frat ring ’’ as the 
municipal politics of New York are con- 
trolled by Tammany. If high schools 
are operated for the training of political 
bosses then the ‘‘ frat’’ is an indispensable 
adjunct of high school life; if government 
by clique is a desirable deal with which 
to impress the mind of the young Ameri- 
can, as a part of his high school training, 
then the fraternity is accomplishing an 
excellent mission and should be encour- 
aged in the secondary schools. 

Next let us consider the question of 
scholarship in this connection. When 
this problem reached a critical stage in 
Chicago the principals and teachers were 
instructed to report upon the scholarship 
records of pupils belonging to fraternities 
and sororities, and to indicate what kind 
of record might reasonably be expected 
from the pupils if they were unconnected 
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with any secret organization. The con- 
sensus of these reports was that, as a 
general thing, these orders contained 
much of the best elements in the schools 
in point of capacity and of favorable home 
environment, while the scholarship 
records were far below par. 

Feeling that the principals and teach- 
ers coming into close contact with pupils 
were the best judges of the influence ex- 
erted upon school life by these orders, I 
sought an individual expression from the 
fifteen principals and the 375 teachers in 
the high schools of Chicago. Without an 
exception or a dissenting voice, they 
characterized the influence of the fra- 
ternities and sororities as harmful to 
scholarship and to discipline, as un- 
American and undemocratic. That the 
attitude of these principals and teachers 
may be clearly understood I give below 
the round-robin to which all of them 
affixed their names: 


Dear Sir: We, the principals and teachers 
of the Chicago high schools, desire to ex- 
press to you, and through you tothe patrons 
of the schools, our disapproval of high- 
school fraternities and sororities. We be- 
lieve these organizations are undemocratic 
in their nature, demoralizing in their tend- 
encies and subversive of good citizenship; 
that they tend to divert their members from 
scholarly pursuits and to put the so-called 
interests of the organization above those of 
the school. 

The effect of secret societies is to divide 
the school into cliques, to destroy unity 
and harmony of action and sentiment, and 
to render it more difficult to sustain the 
helpful relations which should exist between 
pupils and teachers. 

Since the public school is an institution 
supported by public tax, all classes, without 
distinction of wealth or social standing, are 
entitled to an equal share in its benefits. 
Anything that divides the school commun- 
ity into exclusive groups, as these societies 
do, militates against this liberalizing in- 
fluence that has made one people out of a 
multitude. 

These organizations multiply the social 
functions, which demand too large a share 
of time and attention from school work. 
They offer temptations to imitate the 
amusements and relaxations of adult life, 
while their members have not acquired the 
power of guiding their actions by mature 
judgment. During the impressionable years 
of youth, school and home should unite their 
powerful influences to prevent the formation 
of habits that retard healthy, moral, intel- 
lectual and physical growth. It is unques- 
tionably true that the full codperation of 
these agencies is hindered by the influence 
of these societies. 
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In addition to this, our experience shows 
that the scholarly attainments of the major- 
ity of students belonging to these secret 
societies are far below the average, and we 
have reason to believe that this is due 
to the influence of such organizations. 

In view of these facts, we feel that secret 
societies in the high schools ought to be 
discouraged by all reasonable means. 

This communication covers the situa- 
tion admirably and accurately, but the 
reports from individual teachers bring 
certain features of the matter into clearer 
relief. One principal writes: ‘‘ The gen- 
eral influence upon the school is harmful. 
Time and effort is given to these organ- 
izations which should be given to school 
work. Boys sit up late smoking and 
chatting and have little enthusiasm for 
study nextday. Cliques are formed, and 
any question of discipline or scholarship, 
small in itself, is resented by the whole 
club.’’ 

Another principal calls attention to the 
fact that a ‘‘ frat house’’ located near the 
school is especially harmful because the 
boys secure permission, on legitimate 
pleas, to absent themselves from the 
room, and then abuse the privilege by 
sneaking to the ‘‘ frat house.’’ Both the 
fraternities and the sororities assume to 
represent the ‘‘swell’’ element of the 


school membership; it is apparent that ; 


pupils of certain races are tabooed, and in 
other instances there is reason to believe 
that the business or profession of the 
father and the social standing of the 
family are taken into consideration in 
passing upon the qualifications of a can- 
didate. That the religious associations 
of pupils enter into their acceptability as 
members of these organizations is firmly 
believed by some principals who are in 
position to make very close observations. 

What kind of training is this for a 
young American, at the most impression- 
able period of his life? Childhood and 
youth should be the period of democratic 
associations, the time when the purely 
artificial and conventional lines of social 
and class distinctions are most obscure. 
Caste should not be permitted to enter 
the mind of the American schoolboy or 
schoolgirl. Anything which fosters the 
idea of clique and caste in the mind of 
the boy or girl of high school age will 
help in the making of that hateful thing, a 
young American snob. 

In the handling of this problem in 
Chicage it has been found that some 
parents have been foolish enough to en- 
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courage their children in ‘‘ standing 
up for their rights.’’ To all parents in- 
clined to take this attitude I would point 
out the fact that such a point of view en- 
dangers the high school system in any 
large city. Most of the children of 
parents of small means are compelled to 
drop out of school and take up the fight 
for a living before they reach the high 
school; in a sense, those who reach the 
high school and enjoy its costly benefits 
are ‘‘ the favored few.’’ It is, therefore, 
but natural that the poorer taxpayers 
and parents say: ‘‘ Give us enough grade 
schools so that our children can be taught 
—all taught—there, with full time and 
no lay-offs on account of crowded rooms. 
Here is an extract of a letter written by a 
well-known Chicago lawyer, a product of 
our public schools, who holds representa- 
tive opinions on this subject. He writes: 

‘‘The great masses of the people are 
not in favor of the high schools, and 
claim that until the primary and grammar 
school children be given a full day’s 
schooling in sanitary and spacious rooms, 
that the higher schools, with their com- 
paratively small number of pupils, should 
be greatly restrained if not absolutely 
aoolished. Statistics show that but a 
small percentage of pupils enrolled in the 
primary and grammar grades ever reach 
the benefits of a high school education. 
The poor, as a rule, have to make the 
child, or do make the child, a bread- 
winner, at or before the end of his or her 
grammar school years. So there has 
been for years, right in this city, a deter- 
mined active opposition, that has long 
slumbered, but it is ready to awaken at 
any time, fora good cause, and such a 
revolution would certainly hamper, if not 
abolish, the present system.”’ 

Then the writer refers to the caste 
spirit of the “‘ frats,’’ points out how it is 
calculated to aggravate this opposition to 
high schools, ard concludes in these 
words: 

‘*In some of them the dues and fees 
are beyond the means of the children of 
poorer parents who are stinting them- 
selves to give their children a high-school 
course. In others, the societies in their 
innate arrogance set themselves up as 
the elect of the school class or institution 
and bar out other worthy pupils on ac- 
count of their race, their creed or their 
social or financial standing.’’ 

There is not a big city in the United 
States in which the high school senti- 
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ment is so strong that pupils of those 
‘* common school universities’’ can afford 
to jeopardize the legitimate growth and 
expansion of such institutions by flaunt- 
ing the ‘‘ airs’’ of ‘‘ swell college life’’ in 
the eyes of parents whose children are 
denied a full day’s schooling ina grammar 
grade school. Every high school ‘‘ frat ’’ 
or sorority lends logic to the cry: ‘‘ Give 
us bigger, better and more grammar 
schools for the children of the common 
people, and colleges at private expense for 
pupils who want to live as college stu- 
dents live. Don’t tax the common 
people for college frills in the shape of 
high schools. 

One may not personally agree with 
such a view of the matter, but there are 
thousands who look at the situation in 
this way, and their attitude cannot be 
ignored. How is this matter to be dealt 
with? Mainly by arousing the parents to 
hearty and sensible codperation with the 
teachers. Another or rather an addi- 
tional, form of action has been tried in 
Chicago—with what success time will 
only tell. The Board of Education in- 


structed the Superintendent of Schools to 
‘* deny to any secret societies which may 
exist all public recognition, including 


the privilege of meeting in the school 
buildings; that such organizations be 
forbidden to use the school name; that no 
student who is known to be a member of 
a fraternity or sorority or other so-called 
‘secret’ society be permitted to represent 
the school in any literary or athletic con- 
test, or in any other public capacity, and 
that the attention of parents of the pupils 
who are to attend the public high schools 
be called to the fact that the Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Schools 
and the principals and teachers of the 
high schools unanimously condemn all 
such secret societies.’’ 

Urged by their children, some mis- 
guided parents appealed to the courts for 
an injunction prohibiting the school 
authorities from enforcing the rules em- 
bodied in the resolution. The injunction 
was granted on the ground that the en- 
forcement of the rule would deny to 
pupils belonging to fraternities and soror- 
ities certain rights and privileges enjoyed 
by other pupils. Here the matter now 
rests, but there is no doubt that it will be 
appealed to a higher court. Meantime 
there has been a notable falling away of 
‘*frat sentiment ’’ on the part of pupils 
and an equally significant awakening on 
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the part of parents to the fact that these 
secret societies have no legitimate place 
in high school life—whatever may be 
said for or against them in connection 
with the college and the university. 
Parents should clearly understand that 
the high school ‘‘ frat’? means an early 
and a liberal education in snobbishness, 
in mischief and in the manipulation of 
school politics.—Saturday Evening Post. 





THE HUMAN EYE. 


T is one of the privileges of man to have 
eyes. Many living creatures have 
none. The eyes, for example, which the 
star-fishes have are mere sensitive points 
dimly conscious of light and darkness, 
but not perceiving colors or distinguish- 
ing forms. The eyes of flies are hard 
horny lanterns, which cannot be moved 
about like our restless eyes, but look 
always in the same direction, whilst spid- 
ers, having many more things to look 
after than one pair of such lanterns will 
suffice for, have eyes stuck all over their 
heads, and can watch a gnat with one 
eye, and peer through a hole in their 
webs with another. We are much better 
provided for than any of these creatures, 
although we have but two small orbs to 
see with. Think how beautiful the hu- 
man eye is, excelling in beauty the eye 
of any other creature. Yet the eyes of 
many of the lower animals are very beau- 
tiful. You must have admired the bold, 
fierce, bright eye of the eagle; the large, 
gentle, brown eye of the ox; the green 
eye of the cat, waxing and waning like 
the moon, as the sun shines upon it or 
deserts it; the pert eye of the sparrow; 
the sly eye of the fox; the peering little 
bead of black enamel in the mouse’s 
head; the gem-like eye which redeems 
the toad from ugliness; and the intelli- 
gent, affectionate expression which looks 
out from the human-like eye of the horse 
and the dog. There are these and the 
eyes of many other animals full of beauty; 
there are none, indeed, which are not 
beautiful; but there is a glory which ex- 
celleth in the eye of man. Wesee this 
fully only when we gaze into the faces of 
those we love. It is their eyes we look 
at when we are near them, and recall 
when we are far away. The face is a 
blank without the eye. 
But apart altogether from its beauty, 
the human eye is a thing of wondrous 
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construction. Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at it. It is a hollow globe, or small 
round chamber. There is no human 
chamber like it in form, unless we include 
among human dwelling-places the great 
hollow balls which surmount the domes 
of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. The eyeis 
such a ball. The larger part of it, which 
we do not see, forms the white of the eye, 
and consists of a strong, thick, tough 
membrane, something like parchment, 
but more pliable. This forms the outer 
wall, as it were, of the chamber of the 
eye; it may be compared to the cup of an 
acorn, or to a still more familiar thing, 
an egg-cup, or to a round wine-glass with 
a narrow stem. It is strong, so that it 
cannot easily be injured; thick, so that 
light cannot pass through it, and round, 
so that it can be moved about in every 
direction, and let us see much better on 
all sides with a single pair of eyes than 
the spider can with its host of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, trans- 
parent window, much like the glass of a 
watch. If you look at a face sideways, 
you see it projecting with a bent surface 
like a bow-window. The eyelids may be 
compared to a pair of outside shutters for 
this window, which are put up when we 


go to sleep, and taken down when we 


awake. But these shutters are not use- 
less. Every waking moment they are 
rising and falling, or, as we say, wink- 
ing. Wedo this so often that we forget 
that we do it at all; but the object of this 
winking is a very important one. An 
outside window soon gets soiled and 
dirty, and a careful shop-keeper cleans 
his windows every morning. But our 
eye-windows must never have so much as 
a speck or spot upon them; and the wink- 
ing eyelid is the busy apprentice who, 
not once a day, but all the day, keeps the 
living glass clean; so that after all we are 
little worse off than the fishes, who bathe 
their eyes every moment. Behind this 
ever-clean window, and at some distance 
from it, hangs the beautiful circular cur- 
tain which forms the:colored part of the 
eye, and in the center of which is the 
pupil. It is named the iris, which is 
only another name for vaznbow,; for 
though we speak of eyes as simply blue, 
or gray, or black, because they have one 
prevailing tint, we cannot fail to notice 
that the ring of the eye is always mot- 
tled, and flecked or streaked with colors 
as the rainbow is. 

This rainbow-curtain,or iris,answers the 
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same purpose that a Venetian blind does. 
Like it, it can be opened and closed at in- 
tervals, and it is never closed altogether, 
but it is a far more wonderful piece of 
work than a Venetian blind, and it opens 
and closes in a different way. The iris 
opens widest in utter darkness, and closes 
so as to make the pupil a mere black 
point when the sunshine falls upon it. 
If we wish to observe this in our own 
eyes, we need only close them for a little 
while before a looking-glass, so that the 
dropped eyelids may shut out the day, 
when, like shy night-birds, the living 
circles will stretch outwards, and the 
pupil of the eye, like a hole which the 
sun is melting in the ice, will quickly 
widen into a deep, clear pool. Ifnow we 
open our eyes, we see the rainbow-rings 
contract as the light falls upon them, and 
the dark pupil rapidly narrow. 

But probably all have seen the move- 
ment I am describing inthe eyes of a cat, 
where the change is more visible than in 
our own eyes, and have noticed the broad 
iris spread out in twilight, till the look 
is softened into a mild glance; whilst 
when pussy is basking in the sun, as she 
dearly loves to do, she shows between 
her frequent winkings only a narrow slit 
for a pupil, like the chink of a shutter. 
The endless motions of this living cur- 
tain, which, like the restless sea, is ever 
changing its aspect, have for their object 
the regulation of the flow of light into the 
eye. When the permitted number of 
rays have passed through the guarded 
entrance or pupil, they traverse certain 
crystal-like structures, which are now to 
be described. 

Behind the iris is a lens or magnifying- 
glass. We are most familiar with this 
portion of the eye as it occurs in fishes, 
looking in the recently-caught creature 
like a small ball of glass, and changing 
into what resembles a ball of chalk when 
the fish is boiled. This lens is enclosed 
in a transparent covering, which is so 
united at its edges to the walls of the eye 
that it stretches like a piece of crystal be- 
tween them, and in front of it, filling the 
space dividing the lens from the watch- 
glass-like window, is a clear transparent 
liquid like water, in which the iris floats. 
The lens is set like the jewel-stone of a 
ring, in what looks like a larger sphere 
of crystal, but which in reality is a clear 
liquid contained in an equally clear mem- 
brane, so that the greater part of the eye 
is occupied with liquid, and the chamber, 
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after all, which it most resembles, is that 
of a diving-bell full of water. 

Lastly, all the back part of the eye has, 
spread over its inside surface, a fine white 
membrane resembling cambric or tissue- 
paper, and behind that a dark curtain, so 
that it resembles a room with black cloth 
hung next the wall, and a white muslin 
curtain spread over the cloth. This cur- 
tain, seen alone, is like a flower-cup, such 
as that of a white lily, and ends like it in 
a stem, which is called the optic nerve; 
the stem in its turn, after passing through 
the black curtain, is planted in the brain, 
and is in living connection with it. 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber 
shaped like a globe, having one large 
window provided with shutters outside, 
and with a self-adjusting blind within. 
It is filled with a glassy liquid, and has 
two wall papers or curtains, one white and 
the other black. The purpose of the black 
is to absorb the scattered rays of light. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


gree a man of thoughtful mind sees 
a nation’s flag, he sees not the flag 
only, but the nation itself ; and whatever 
may be its symbols, he reads chiefly in 
the flag, the government, the principles, 
the truth, the history, which belong to 
the nation which sets it forth, When 
the French tricolor rolls out to the wind, 
we see France. When the new-found 
Italian flag is unfurled, we see Italy re- 
stored. When the other three-cornered 
Hungarian flag shall be lifted to the 
wind, we shall see in it the long-buried, 
but never dead, principles of Hungarian 
liberty. When the united crosses of St. 
Andrew and St. George on a fiery ground 
set forth the banner of Old England, we 
see not the cloth merely; there rises up 
before the mind the noble aspect of that 
monarchy, which, more than any other 
on the globe, has advanced its banner for 
libery, law, and national prosperity. 
This nation has a banner, too; and 
wherever it streamed abroad, men saw 
daybreak bursting on their eyes, for the 
American flag has been the symbol of 
liberty, and men rejoiced in it. Not 
another flag on the globe has such an 
errand, or went forth upon the seas, 
carrying everywhere, the world around, 
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ous tidings. The stars upon it were to 
the pining nations like the morning stars 
of God, and the stripes upon it were 
beams of morning light. Asatearly dawn 
the stars stand first, and then it grows 
light, and then, as the sun advances, 
that light breaks into banks and stream- 
ing lines of color, the glowing red and 
intense white striving togetber and rib- 
bing the horizon with bars effulgent, so 
on the American flag, stars and beams of 
many-colored lights shine out together. 
And wherever the flag comes, and men 
behold it, they see in its sacred em- 
blazonry, no rampant lion and fierce 
eagle, but only light, and every fold in- 
dicative of liberty. 

The history of this banner is all on one 
side. Under it rode Washington and his 
armies; before it Burgoyne laid down his 
arms. It waved in the highlands at 
West Point; it floated over old Fort 
Montgomery. When Arnold would have 
surrendered these valuable fortresses and 
precious legacies, his night was turned 
into day, and his treachery was driven 
away by the beams of light from this 
starry banner. It cheered our army, 
driven from New York, in their solitary 
pilgrimage through New Jersey. It 
streamed in light over Morristown and 
Valley Forge. It crossed the waters 
rolling with ice at Trenton; and when its 
stars gleamed in the cold morning with 
victory, a new day of hope dawned on 
the despairing nation; and when, at 
length, the long years of war were draw- 
ing to a close, underneath the folds of 
this immortal banner sat Washington 
while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, 
and our Revolutionary struggles ended 
with victory. 

Let us then twine each thread of the 
glorious tissue of our country’s flag 
about our heartstrings; and looking upon 
our homes and catching the spirit that 
breathes upon us from the battle fields of 
our fathers, let us resolve, come weal or 
woe, we will, in life and death, now and 
forever, stand by the stars and stripes. 
They have been unfurled from the snows 
of Canada to the plains of New Orleans; 
in the halls of Montezumas and amid the 
solitude of every sea; and everywhere as 
the luminous symbol of resistless and 
beneficent powers, they have led the 
brave to victory and to glory. They 
have floated over our cradles; let it be 
our prayer and our struggle that they 


such hope for the captive and such glori- | shall float over our graves. 
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FIRST NIGHT AT SCHOOL. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


FTER school-house prayers, Tom led 

Arthur up to the dormitory and 
showed him his bed. It was a huge, 
high, airy room, with two large windows 
looking on to the school close. There 
were twelve beds in the room.. The one 
in the farthest corner by the fire-place 
was occupied by the sixth-form boy who 
was responsible for the discipline of the 
room, and the rest by boys in the lower- 
fifth and other junior forms, all fags ; for 
the fifth-form boys slept in rooms by 
themselves. Being fags, the eldest of 
them was not more than sixteen years 
old, and they were all bound to be up 
and in bed by ten; the sixth-form boys 
went to bed from ten to a quarter past, 
at which time the old verger came round 
to put out the candles, except when they 
sat up to read. 

Within a few minutes, therefore, of 
their entry, all the other boys who slept 
in No. 4 had comeup. The little fellows 
went quietly to their own beds, and 
began undressing and talking to each 
other in whispers; while the elder, 
among whom was Tom, sat chatting 
about on one another’s beds, with their 
jackets and waistcoats off. 

Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed 
with the novelty of his position. The 
idea of sleeping in a room with strange 
boys had clearly never crossed his mind 
before, and was as painful as it was 
strange to him. He could hardly bear to 
take his jacket off; however, presently, 
with an effort, off it came, and then he 
paused and looked at Tom, who was 
sitting at the bottom of his bed, talking 
and laughing. . 

‘* Please, Brown,’’ he _ whispered, 
‘* may I wash my face and hands ?’’ 

‘* Of course, if you like,’’ said Tom, 
staring ; ‘that’s your wash-stand under 
the window, second from your bed. 
You’ll have to go down for more water 
in the morning if you use it all.’’ And 
on he went with his talk, while Arthur 
stole timidly from between the beds out 
to his wash-stand, and began his ablu- 
tions, thereby drawing for a moment 
on himself the attention of the room. 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur 
finished his washing and undressing, and 
put on his nightgown. He then looked 
round more nervously than ever. ‘Two 
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or three of the little boys were already in 
bed, sitting up with their chins on their 
knees. The light burned clear; the noise 
went on. 

It was a trying moment for the poor, 
little, lonely boy; however, this time he 
didn’t ask Tom what he might or might 
not do, but dropped on his knees by his 
bedside, as he had done every day from 
his childhood, to open his heart to Him 
who heareth the cry and beareth the sor- 
rows of the tender child, and the strong 
man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his 
bed unlacing his boots, so that his back 
was toward Arthur, and he didn’t see 
what had happened, and looked up in 
wonder at the sudden silence. Thentwo 
or three boys laughed and sneered ; and 
a big, brutal fellow, who was standing in 
the middle of the room, picked up a 
slipper and threw it at the kneeling boy, 
calling him a sniveling young shaver. 
Then Tom saw the whole, and the next 
moment the boot he had just pulled off 
flew straight at the head of the bully, 
who had just time to throw up his arm, 
and catch it on his elbow. 

**Confound you, Brown, what’s that 
for?’’ roared he, stamping witb pain. 

‘“Never mind what I mean,”’ said 
Tom, stepping on to the floor, every drop 
of blood in his body tingling; ‘‘if any 
fellow wants the other boot, he knows 
how to get it.”’ 

What would have been the result is 
doubtful, for at this moment the sixth- 
form boy came in, and not another word 
could be said. Tom and the rest rushed 
into bed and finished their disrobing 
there ; and the old verger, as punctual 
as the clock, had put out the candle in 
another minute, and toddled on to the 
next room, shutting their door with his 
usual ‘‘ Good-night, gen’1m’n.”’ 

There were many boys in that room by 
whom that little scene was taken to heart 
before they slept. But sleep seemed to 
have deserted the pillow of poor Tom. 
For some time his excitement, and the 
flood of memories which chased ore 
another through his brain, kept him from 
thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, 
his heart leaped, and he could hardly 
keep himself from springing out of bed 
and rushing about the room. 

Then the thought of his own mother 
came across him, and the promise he had 
made at her knee, years ago, never to 
forget to kneel by his bedside, and give 
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himself up to his Father, before he laid 
his head on the pillow, from which it 
might never rise; and he lay down gently 
and cried as if his heart would break. 
He was only fourteen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those 
days, my dear boys, for a little fellow to 
say his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. 
A few years later, when Arnold’s manly 
piety had begun to leaven the school, the 
tables turned; before he died, in the 
school-house at least, and I believe in the 
other houses, the rule was the other way. 

But poor Tom had come to school in 
ther times. The first few nights after 
he came he did not kneel down because 
of the noise, but sat up in bed till the 
candle was out, and then stole out and 
said his prayers, in fear lest some one 
should find him out. So did many 
another poor little fellow. 

Then he began to think he might just 
as well say his prayers in bed, and then 
that it didn’t matter whether he was 
kneeling, or sitting, orlying down. And 


so it came to pass with Tom as with all 
who will not confess the Lord before men; 
and for the last year he had probably not 
said his prayers in earnest a dozen 


times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feel- 
ing which was like to break his heart 
was the sense of his own cowardice. 
The vice of all others which he loathed, 
was brought in and burned in on his own 
soul. He had lied to his mother, to his 
conscience, to his God. How could he 
bear it? And then the poor little weak 
boy, whom he had pitied and almost 
scorned for his weakness, had done that 
which he, braggart as he was, dared not 
do. 

The first dawn of comfort came to him 
in swearing to himself that he would 
stand by that boy through thick and 
thin, and cheer him and help him, and 
bear his burdens, for the good deed done 
that night. Then he resolved to write 
home next day and tell his mother all, 
and what a coward her son had been. 
And then peace came to him, as he re- 
solved, lastly, to bear his testimony next 
morning. 

The morning would be harder than 
the night to begin with, but he felt that 
he could not afford to let one chance slip. 
Several times he faltered, for the devil 
showed him, first, all his old friends call- 
ing him ‘‘saint’’ and ‘‘ square-toes,’’ 
and a dozen other hard names, and 
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whispered to him that his motives would 
be misunderstood and he would only be 
left alone with the new boy ; whereas it 
was his duty to keep all means of influ- 
ence, that he might do good to the great- 
est number. 

And then came the more subtle temp- 
tation. Shall I not be showing myself 
braver than others by doing this? Have 
I any right tobeginit now? OughtI not 
rather to pray in my own study, letting 
other boys know that I do so, and trying 
to lead them to it, while in public at least 
I should go on as I have done? How- 
ever, his good angel was too strong that 
night, and he turned on his side and 
slept, tired of trying to reason, but re- 
solved to follow the impulse which had 
been so strong, and in which he had 
found peace. 

Next morning he was up and washed 
and dressed, all but his jacket and waist- 
coat, just as the ten minutes’ bell began 
to ring, and then, in the face of the whole 
room, he knelt down to pray. Not five 
words could he say,—the bell mocked 
him; he was listening for every whisper 
in the room,—what were they all think- 
ing of him? He was ashamed to go on 
kneeling, ashamed to rise from his knees. 

At last, as it were from his inmost 
heart, a still small voice seemed to 
breathe forth the words of the publican, 
** God be merciful to me a sinner!’’ He 
repeated them over and over, clinging to 
them as for his life, and rose from his 
knees comforted and humbled, and ready 
to face the whole world. 

It was not needed; two other boys be- 
sides Arthur had already followed his 
example, and he went down to the great 
school with a glimmering of another 
great lesson in his heart,—the lesson that 
he who has conquered his own coward 
spirit has conquered the whole outward 
world ; and that other one which the old 
prophet learned in the cave in Mount 
Horeb, when he hid his face, and the 
still small voice asked, ‘‘ What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’’—that however we 
may fancy ourselves alone on the side of 
good, the King and Lord of men is no- 
where without His witnesses; for in every 
society, however seemingly corrupt and 
godless, there are those who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

He found too, how greatly he had 
exaggerated the effect to be produced by 
his act. For a few nights there was a 
sneer or a laugh when he knelt down, 
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but this passed off soon, and one by one 
all the other boys but three or four fol- 
lowed the lead. I fear that this was in 
some measure owing to the fact that Tom 
could probably have thrashed any boy in 
the room; at any rate, every boy knew 
that he would try upon very slight pro- 
vocation, and didn’t choose to run the 
risk of a hard fight because Tom Brown 
had taken a fancy to say his prayers. 

Some of the small boys of No. 4 com- 
municated the new state of things vo their 
chums, and in several other rooms the 
poor little fellows tried to follow the ex- 
ample set by Tom and Arthur—in one 
instance or so, where one of the teachers 
heard of it and interfered very decidedly, 
with partial success; but in the rest, 
after a short struggle, the confessors were 
bullied or laughed down, and the old 
state of things went on for some time 
longer. 

Before either Tom Brown or Arthur 
left the school-house, there was no room 
in which it had not become the regular 
custom. I trust it is so still, and that 
the old heathen state of things has gone 
out forever.— School Days at Rugby. 


A CHRISTMAS LOVING CUP. 


GIVEN TO DR. MCCASKEY FROM ALUMNI 
: OF MANY CLASSES. 


HEN the future historian of the 
Boys’ High School seeks to com- 

pile a list of her red-letter events, says 
the Lancaster Vew £ra, in an article writ- 
ten by Mr. B. O. Musselman, a member of 
the staff of that newspaper and a graduate 
of the High School, he will instinctively 
turn to December 26th, 1904, to glean the 
record of her most luminous page, for, of 
all her hallowed memories and splendid 
achievements, the presentation by her 
alumni of the past half-century of a 
magnificent loving cup to her beloved 
Principal, Dr. John Piersol McCaskey, 
takes the lead. They were fortunate, in- 
deed, who assembled in the old study 
hall on Monday night to unite in the joy 
of this gala occasion. ‘‘ Boys’’ of all ages 
were there, but, as one speaker aptly said, 
no distinctions or divisions marked them 
Save one,—and that wasage. They were 
one, gloriously one, in the beautiful sen- 
timent that had brought them together, 
namely, to do honor to their headmaster; 
and to testify that, with them at least, a 
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life given to service and self-sacrificing 
devotion for the good of others should 
not be permitted to pass without some 
proper manifestation, on their part, of re- 
gard and appreciation. 

The idea, whoever conceived it, was 
beautiful; and, ever since the movement 
was started, weeks ago, it was spontan- 
eously espoused and aided by every High 
School boy to whose ears knowledge of 
it came. Workers, willing workers, set 
out ardently to reach as many of the 
graduates as possible who have emerged 
from the institution in the last forty-nine 
years, in allof which time Dr. McCaskey 
has been connected with the school, and 
in most of which he has been the mould- 
ing force that has given it a character 
and an atmosphere that have distinguished 
it from most public schools in the coun- 
try. The devotion to Dr. McCaskey is 
well known in this community, and it 
reached its climax of expression on Mon- 
day night. From Maine to California 
came the subscriptions, accompanied by 
letters of congratulation and expressions 
of love and esteem, that, rolled into one, 
were represented by the beautiful symbol 
presented to the veteran educator. 

The enthusiasm displayed spoke for 
itself, and the heart must have been cal- 
lous indeed that would have failed to 
swell with emotion at the grand ovation 
given the guest of honor as he rose to 
welcome ‘‘the boys.’’ His audience rose 
to him with applause and cheers that con- 
stantly increased in volume and lasted for 
several minutes. The exercises of the 
evening throughout partook of the nature 
of one long paean of unalloyed praise. 
As the notable work of his life was elo- 
quently set forth, the enthusiasm grew, 
and, toward the close, as several of the 
prominent alumni could not refrain from 
rising to bear testimony to their admira- 
tion of the one who, next to father and 
mother, had most largely influenced their 
lives, it continued to reverberate through 
the old familiar halls. 

And it was very appropriate that the 
exercises should have taken place where 
they did, and at the joyous Christmas- 
tide. To the boys of former as well as 
recent years it was an inspiring scene. 
Adorned richly with the familiar laurel 
and holly, of which the High School 
always makes great account at the Christ- 
mas time, the walls decorated with the 
loved pictures of old, and the genial, 
kindly face of the master at his accus- 
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tomed desk, memories of the past came 
flooding back upon the minds of those 
who formerly occupied these seats as stu- 
dents, and in their recollection the night 
left an impression that time can never 
destroy. 

The exercises began shortly after eight 
o’clock, when Mr. Monroe B. Hirsh, vice- 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments, who presided with grace and dig- 
nity, tapped the bell, and the ‘‘school 
came to order.’’ It was Christmas time, 
and first on the programme came the 
familiar Christmas songs, which were 
sung with a hearty will. Prof. Carl Matz 
beamed upon the old boys from his familiar 
seat behind the piano, and said they sang 
as they had never done before, while 
Prof. Carl Thorbahn, surrounded by his 
High School orchestra, an excellent feat- 
ure of the school of which everyone con- 
nected with it has reason to be proud, in- 
spiringly led them in some of their best 
efforts. It was High School time of by- 
gone years done all over again. The chair- 
man announced that the meeting was 
called for a two-fold purpose—to hold a 
Christmas reunion and to honor their be- 
loved teacher. Dr. McCaskey was then 


called upon to say a word to his ‘‘ boys,”’ 
and at the mention of his name he was 
greeted with the ovation above men- 
tioned. When silence was finally ob- 
tained, he spoke substantially as follows: 


WELCOME TO ‘‘ THE BOYS.”’ 


I have never heard the old songs as you 
sing them to-night, and I have heard them 
many atime. I wish we could hear them 
often with the same emphasis of Christmas 
cheer, the same mighty tone of Christmas 
good. will. 


‘* Has any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 

If there has turn him out without making a 

noise.’’ 

He has no place here to-night. I suppose 
Iam the only one among you that has aright 
to be ‘‘an old fellow,’’ and just now I make 
no claim to any distinction of that sort. 

Boys! I bid you welcome home! These 
are familiar walls. Therodms seem smaller 
than in the old days when you knew them 
so well. They always do when we come 
back as men to the scenes of our boyhood. 
There is pathos init. Here it was that you 
lived and worked, or loafed and dreamed, 

ot a fact now and then and picked up an 
idea now and then—ideas, you know, were 
always ‘‘ worth a dollar apiece,’’ much more 
than ordinary facts—or, what was more im- 
portant still, got an impression of truth and 
duty—and slowly grew in weight physical, 
intellectual and spiritual. 
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The old High School boy when he comes 
in to see us, after years of absence, always 
says: ‘‘ The boys are smaller than they used 
to be when I was here!’’ He has grown 
broader, stronger, larger. Thatisall. The 
average age is about the same as a genera- 
tion ago. There is one contrast, however, 
in our life here that is marked and very real. 
The experience of Mr. Gable and myself— 
both of us old high school boys, as you are 
—has been unique in this, that we have 
remained year after year while you have de- 
parted with your graduation papers on 
Commencement Day. 

But you come back sometimes; and you 
are here to-night, of all times, thronging as 
to a festival. It is a festival, the high 
Christmas festival. You select it as a fit- 
ting time for an alumni reunion. You 
gather round the old tree, under the sugges- 
tive Christmas green, to recall the happy 
days of boyhood; once more to sing the old 
Christmas songs under your honored old- 
time leader; again to hear the orchestra in 
which most of you have been interested and 
from which so many of you have had life- 
long benefit. You may talk of trees and 
forestry and Arbor Day, but, after all, what 
tree outranks the Christmas tree? Trees of 
all sorts, trees of all sizes, trees of all climes, 
trees for ornament, trees for shade, trees for 
fruit—the botany is full of them—but to- 
night we all know that the greatest of all 
trees is the Christmas tree, about which or 
under whose wide-spreading branches, if 
you like, we are come together. It isa tree 
of Life, and, like that of Paradise, is ‘‘ for 
the healing of the nations.’’ 

And how many of you good fellows carry 
the suggestion of the laurel and the holly 
through day and night, and every day and 
night—and are good to live with always, 
keeping Christmas all year long! High 
school boys are in all lines of employment. 
I meet them everywhere and find them will- 
ing to lend a hand, which is the true Christ- 
mas spirit. I hear of them far and wide— 
north, south, east, west—where not? and 
how often have I thrilled with pride at their 
sturdy, generous marhood, and congratu- 
lated them with all my heart upon their 
well-earned success ! 

My very good friends, if you were back 
again in the old seats and in the old times I 
might read to you a story from an old Book 
and talk of it and think of it with youinthe 
easy, quiet fashion of days that I know you 
have not forgotten. It would not be teach- 
ing, or school-keeping, or anything ‘‘ of the 
shop,’’ but just giad living, with perhaps 
suggestionin itforsomeone. Butachange 
has come over many things sincethen. I 
shall not read the story. Let me give you 
instead a little speech by Charles Dickens. 
It is not long, but it says more than most 
speeches: ‘‘ Boys, just do all the good you 
can, and don’t make any fuss about it.’’ 


Again I bid you a glad Welcome Home ! 
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HON. FRANK B. MCCLAIN’S ELOQUENT 
PRESENTATION OF CUP. 


After more songs the Chair introduced 
Hon. Frank B. McClain—member of the 
Legislature from the city of Lancaster, 
to whose efforts the passage of the min- 
imum salary bill for teachers at its last 
session is mainly due—as one who has 
done credit to his Alma Mater, his city 
and his friends, and who can always be 
counted upon to say the right thing at 
the right time. He was roundly ap- 
plauded, and at once launched forth in a 
speech of great force and eloquence, eulo- 
gistic of the Principal and his work, that 
at very frequent intervals was interrupted 
with enthusiastic applause. In closing, 
he very feelingly presented the Cup. He 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Alumni: It is 
not my habit to preface with apology re- 
marks that I am scheduled to make. But in 
this instance I feel I must ask your indul- 
gence because the excitements incidental to 
the season in which we now are, have pre- 
vented me from preparing an address worthy 
of this occasion. And again, Mr. Chair- 


man, there are times in the experience of 
all of us when we cannot find language that 
will convey to other hearts the emotions, 


the sentiments, that surge within our own. 
To me suck a moment is the present. I 
will, therefore, indulge in a few thoughts 
which suggest themselves to me as being 
appropriate to this occasion and our hon- 
oted guest. What seems the best of these 
is inspired by the first words that fell from 
his lips a few moments ago: 


Has any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has turn him out without making a 
noise. 
Permit me, continuing and paraphrasing 
the quotation, and taking this in part as my 
text, to go further and say, 


Hang the almanac’s cheat, and the catalogue’s 
spite; i 

Old Time is aliar, we’re school-boys to-night. 

Yonder calendar is a misprint—that date 
1904 is a joke. What seems to be silver hair 
on Major Breneman’s and John Baumgard- 
ner’s heads is only an actor’s trick—a pow- 
dered wig. You can make up the face to 
take on the appearance of age, but where 
the heart is young the wearer can never 
grow old. 

Turn back the shadow on the dial. Sing 
again the old songs. Meet with cordial 
handclasp and the hearty greeting of school 
days the boys you played marbles with, the 
boys you played ball with, the boys you 
went swimming with, and perhaps the boys 
you ‘‘ played bags’’ with. Look into their 
eyes with the same old look in your own. 
Renew the fellowship and comraderie of 
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school times. Since then our steps have 
led in different and widely-separated paths. 
New ties have been made, new associations, 
new friendships formed. But none are so 
near, so dear, so sweet as those of our school 
days. As the years roll on apace, oftener, 
oh! how much oftener, does there come into 
our hearts a longing for the companions, 
the scenes, the days we have left behind 
and can never bring back, but will never 
forget ! 

Paint again on the canvas of memory the 
happenings upon which we love to dwell, 
and delight our children to tell. Jack Mc- 
Caskey is here. Jim Gable is here. We're 
here! What need we more to set the stage 
for to night’s drama? Nothing. Yes—some- 
thing more. The faces of those whose foot- 
steps have led them to other climes, and the 
presence of some others who have “ gone 
home.’’ Though they be to-night in that 
far-off land of the beautiful dead, I know, I 
feel, they are with us in spirit. In fancy 
again we sit at these desks. The hum of 
the school room sounds once more in our 
ears. Yonder door opens, a class files out— 
the tinkle of a bell is heard, and warns us 
that our time has come to recite. We rise, 
and as we pass by the desk, we look into the 
strong, rugged, honest face, the kindly 
beaming eye, and see the encouraging smile 
of the man who ruled and directed us. Not 
with the stern rod of authority, but in 
gentler ways and by the example of his own 
noble character. We obeyed him, not be- 
cause we feared him, but because we loved 
him; because we knew he was our friend, 
sympathized with us in all our boyish 
troubles—was a boy himself in everything 
save mind and years. His hair, then of 
darker hue, reflects to-night the snows of 
the winters that have past, but what ofthat ? 
‘‘ Where the snowfall is thickest, there’s 
nothing can freeze.’’ ’Tis said ‘‘ that hearts, 
like fruit upon the stem, ripen sweetest 
when the frost falls over them.’’ Thus has 
it been with him. The genial current of 
his soul has never been frozen, nay, not 
even frosted, by the sorrows and adversities 
that have cometo him. He’s the same kind, 
lovable man to-day that he was when you 
and I were boys, too strong, too brave, too 
manly ever to retreat under fire or to do an 
ungenerous thing. It was such principles 
as these he strove to instill into our youth- 
ful minds and hearts years ago—and who 
amongst us, I ask, has not been benefited 
by them ? 

As an educational force he has had no 
peers among his local contemporaries, and 
few, I may add, in all the Commonwealth. 
The good he has done can never be meas- 
ured. As my good and dear friend Mayor 
Cummings said earnestly to me, as we came 
here to night, ‘‘If I were asked to give the 
name of Lancaster’s leading and most use- 
ful citizen, I would unhesitatingly answer, 
John Piersol McCaskey.’’ I might go on 
and recite to you the life history of our hon- 
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ored guest, his achievements in school 
work, covering a period far longer than the 
average life of man, but why do this? 
Every man and woman in the community 
knows of it, and its telling to you at this 
time would be like unto a twice-told tale. 
Within one year of half a century has he 
toiled in the field of education, enriching 
the youthful intellect with the seeds ot 
knowledge, planting as only he knew how 
to plant. If the harvest has been satisfac- 
tory to him, how much more so must it be 
to those who have reaped its wealth of profit ! 

Two generations, and in some instances 
three generations, of our citizens have sat 
at his feet. Could language more eloquently 
tell of his deeds and worth? No—and my 
tongue will not attempt the task. Clear- 
headed, strong-handed, brainy young fel- 
lows have gone from out these portals, out 
from under his care, equipped as he knew 
how to equip them for the battle of life—to 
win. Many of them have won. In the 
business, the scientific, the professional, the 
political world,they have risen to high place. 
Every position to which they have been 
called has felt the impress of their integrity, 
known a high standard of faithfulness, been 
dignified with an elevated interpretation ot 
duty. Whilst I know that inherent quali- 
ties have had much to do with their suc- 
cess in life, yet I contend that the credit in 
large degree for that marked and enduring 
success belongs to the man who aided so 
greatly in developing those qualities; the 
man who aided in starting them aright; the 
man who, in the most formative period of 
their lives and character, got near to their 
hearts and planted deep the good, the 
strong, the manly, the sterling qualities and 
principles of which he himself is made up. 

It was indeed, Mr. Chairman, a happy 
thought that brought about this occasion, 
at a season full of gladness for the young 
and fondest memories for the old; that 
brought us here to-night with the gospel of 
yesterday, the gospel of good-will and fel- 
lowship and love yet ringing in our ears, 
and kindling in our hearts their warmest 
emotions; brought us here that by-gone 
days, like ghosts forgotten, might arise, 
olden memories be unsealed, and we be boys 
again just for one hour. In the beautiful 
language of Tom Moore : 


As letters some hand has invisibly traced, 
When held to the flame will steal out on the 
sight, 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced, 
The warmth of a moment like this brings to 
light. 


So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear, 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost 


For want of some heart that could echo it near. ‘ 


Ah ! well may we hope, when this short life is 
gone, bliss, 
To meet in some world of more permanent 
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For a smile, or a grasp of the hand passing on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this. 


But come the more rare such delights to the heart, 

The more we should welcome and bless them 

the more ; 
They are ours when we meet, they are lost when 
we part, 

Like birds that bring summer and fly when 

’tis o’er. 

In this assemblage, Mr. Chairman, there 
are no distinctions, save those which age 
establishes. In the great outside world 
there are.and must be differences of lot and 
position. Some have been fortunate; others, 
toiling as diligently, and as nobly perhaps, 
have fallen in with adverse currents: but 
to-night no symbol divides one from the 
other. We are here in one unbroken row of 
brotherhood; assembled in one family fold 
to do honor to our Alma Mater and to him 
who for forty-nine years has been her chief 
counsellor and devoted son. Her welfare 
and. success has been so closely interwoven 
with his that in honoring him we honor 
ourselves, and honor her under whose roof 
we are gathered and at whose breast we were 
nurtured. Before this recreation hour closes, 
and we go back to the sober studies of 
everyday life, permit me, my dear old 
teacher, to present you, on behalf of my 
fellow-alumni, this token of our esteem and 
affection—‘‘a loving cup.’’ It tells its own 
story, and carries with it our earnest prayer 
and hope that 
Whilst you wend your way to the verge of that 

ocean 

Where the years, like a garland, will fall 

from your brow, 
May your glad heart exult in the tender devo- 
tion, 

The love that encircles and hallows you now. 

At the close of his address, Mr. Mc- 
Clain took a package from a chair near by 
and, removing the cloth covering, ex- 
posed to view a beautiful loving cup. 
He then walked to the desk where Prof. 
McCaskey was seated, and, with earnestly 
impressive manner, presented the cup to 
him in the following words: ‘‘On be- 
half of my fellow-alumni, I present to 
you this beautiful Cup as a token of our 
esteem and of the appreciation we have 
for you. It tells its own story.”’ 

As the recipient rose to respond, the 
audience also did him the honor to rise. 
With a voice that betrayed at times the 
emotions he underwent, he said: 


RESPONSE BY DR. MCCASKEY. 


God bless you, boys! and you my dear 
friend, Mr. McClain! You are very kind. 


I wish I had the gift of eloquence to-night. 
I would like to answer your generous call 
in worthy fashion. 
you. 


But I can only thank 
You put the crown to the many good 
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times we have known here—in the large 
number of old boys gathered here from many 
classes, in the genuine good-will of so many 
good fellows which finds expression in the 
splendid gift that stands upon the desk. 
This loving cup is more than silver fretted 
with gold, more than gold studded with 
precious stones. It is of the immortal 
things that money cannot buy nor time de- 
stroy. 

A few days since, a very good friend who 
has helped me out many a time, said to me, 
“You ought to know something of this. 
The alumni neeting on Monday night 
means an expression of regard for you. The 
old boys will give youa loving cup. You 
will have something to say, and they will 
expect to hear from you.’’ 

It was asurprise. I had no thought of 
such a thing. And now what shall I say? 
I wish I knew what were best. Shall I 
make it personal, and of the teachers whom 
you have known here? That will be of the 
school, in part at least: and it is of the 
school, in some way, that you will care to 
hear to-night. 

It is good to emphasize great days, and 
we should do more of it everywhere in the 
schools, for its lasting influence upon the 
thought and life of the community. We 
are all too careless in this regard. Two 
days have been observed in the Lancaster 
High School with especial emphasis, Arbor 
Day and Christmas. You have planted the 
trees, you have sung the songs, you boys of 
the graduating class have hung the Christ- 
mas green in this study hall for many a 
year,—and you know all about it. 

On this spot Dr. Higbee inaugurated 
Arbor Day in Pennsylvania with an address 
upon ‘‘Arbor Day with the Children.’ 
How well I remember the man and the occa- 
sion! Since then you have planted thou- 
sands of trees, upon our forty Spring and 
Fall Arbor Days, more trees on each recur- 
ring observance of the day than there have 
been boys enrolled in the school. Once, in 
the spring of 1890, you planted hundreds of 
‘‘La France’’ roses in memory of our Arbor 
Day Superintendent, many of which are 
blooming yet, after nearly fifteen years. All 
summer long, and late into the recent fall, 
there came from one of these bushes in our 
yard at home, to the table in dining-room 
and sitting-room, and to my desk, these ex- 
quisite roses whose perfect bud and delicate 
perfume are unsurpassed by anything else 
of their kind within my knowledge. Mr. 
Gable tells me the same rose holds sturdily 
on for him with even more generous pro- 
fusion of bud and bloom. It was a good 
thing to plant, and a good day on which to 
plant it. When we look at it or speak of it 
we think, ‘‘Dr. Higbee.’’ I have a fancy 
that when again we see the man we shall 
recall these roses. 

And Christmas day! For nearly thirty 
Carl Matz, your good friend and grand 
eader, has made these walls ring with the 
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classic songs and hymns of Christmas day. 
What high school boy among you all but 
has sung them, and enjoyed them, and re- 
called them and him with grateful obliga- 
tion for a deeper sense of the meaning and 
spirit of the day? Many a time, as the 
season has come round, have you answered 
to his mighty call, and he has swung you at 
his will with a vigor and power and purpose 
to which you were glad to yield. He knows 
the best there is in the world of Christmas 
song. He shares its merry gladness, feels 
deeply its reverent joy—and how often he 
has made us feel it with him! I have al- 
ways congratulated you upon the privilege 
of such leadership by a true man, great in 
himself and great in his art. Where is the 
man who knows the piano and grand organ 
or can lead a grand chorus like our good 
friend who to-night stirs your blood once 
again as of old? 

Carl Thorbahn, and his high school 
orchestra, and the great things he has done 
for many of you! Where can you match 
him as a teacher of boys and girls on or- 
chestral instruments? I had a large half- 
tone engraving made of the fine photograph 
of the orchestra taken for the World’s Fair 
exhibit at St. Louis, and have sent this pic- 
ture to the superintendent of every city of 
importance in the United States, and to 
hundreds of county and borough school 
superintendents, with an account of the or- 
—— of the orchestra and its work. 

his was done in the hope that school men 
at large may be interested in what we are 
doing here, and that some of them may be 
led to go and ‘‘do likewise’’—if they can 
find the men for the work. 

Such men are rare. They are not to be 
had for mere salary offered. They are of 
that high class of teachers and leaders who 
are ‘‘born,’’ not merely ‘‘made.’’ What 
happy wind of circumstance blew these two 
men into the quiet port of Lancaster? I 
marvel most of all that they should have 
been with us to direct our music, vocal and 
instrumental, these many years. It has 
been a blessed thing for all of us. 

Any of you young fellows who are not 
more than fifty years old know Mr. James 
C. Gable in this high school, and any who 
are not over thirty-five know Miss Mary 
Martin—for the former has been here thirty- 
five years or more and the latter for twenty 
years. Force of character, noble sincerity, 
habitual courtesy, fine generosity, clear grit, 
and honest, intelligent purpose—these are 
the qualities that chardcterize Mr. Gable and 
Miss Martin; and these are qualities that 
wear forever. They make people ‘‘ good 
to live with.’’ Iam grateful every day of my 
life, for the privilege of having been per- 
mitted to live so long with these good, 
strong people. And you are grateful; for 
they Reve built into you, into your thought, 
into your lives, the best they have in them- 
selves. And for ten years we have had with 
us in the annex Mr. B. W. Fisher and Miss 
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Emma Powers, both of them teachers of ; in search of religious and political freedom 


ability and devoted purpose. It is not the 
school curriculum, nor the studious habit, 
nor the spirit of inquiry, nor high rank in 
class room or at graduation, that means 
most in school life. All these things are 
desirable and important, but the great thing 
—the greatest thing of all—is the person- 
ality of the teacher. In these teachers you 
—_— had that resolutely ennobling person- 
ality. 

Prof. Hiram D. McCaskey, who is now 
chief of the Bureau of Mining in the Philip- 
pine Islands, has told me that he got in Miss 
Martin’s class-room his impulse towards the 
study of mining engineering in which de- 
partment he graduated with distinction from 
Lehigh University—as many another has 
got, in these rooms, suggestion and impulse 
towards his life-work. In a letter received 
from him a few days since he says, in refer- 
ring to our high school music, ‘‘ Profs. Matz 
and Thorbahn have set vibrating in the 
hearts of their old boys and girls the har- 
monies that can never wholly die away. 
They have tuned for us all the sweet-sound- 
ing AZolian harp of Life.’’ Yonder hangsa 
photograph ofa Lehigh University orchestra 
in which three of the men were high school 
boys, pupils of Prof. Thorbahn—Frank Loeb, 
Wm. H. Hall, and Hiram D. McCaskey. 
Prof. Thorbahn thinks that a very good pic- 
ture, and we are all proud of it. . 

‘*Seven’’ was the perfect number in the 
olden time, and ‘‘seven times seven’’ isa 
phrase of large and generous significance. 
I like it, especially to-night. This is my 
forty-ninth year (seven times seven) as 
teacher in the Lancaster high school. It 
has taken a long while to make it that, but 
the school is fifty-five years old. It was 
opened in 1849, and was one of the first 
half-dozen high schools in the State. I en- 
tered it in 1850, dropped out for the year 
1852-3, came back until 1855, and in that 
year became a teacher. In 1857-8 I was 
again absent for the year. Since that time 
I have been ‘‘on duty’’ here all the while. 
I came to Lancaster in 1849, from the farm, 
from Zook’s school house by the woods near 
Gordonville, and after a session or two at 
Oak Hill Academy, a boarding school then 
kept by Mr. Fetter in Paradise in what is 
now the country home of Hon. J. Hay 
Brown. That was another ‘‘ 49’’—the same 
year in which the new Argonauts, ‘‘the 
Forty-niners,’’ sailed away for the Eldorado 
of California. If any one of them ‘‘ struck 
it richer ’’ than I did in coming to Lancaster 
in that memorable year, I congratulate him. 

Heredity is the first thing—it determines 
the metal of which we are made. I had the 
supreme good fortune to be born of lines 
that, if I were ‘‘ choosing my grandfathers ”’ 
for a half-dozen generations, I would change 
but little. Scotch and Welsh and Swiss, 
well-to-do people mainly who came here 
nearly two hundred years ago—Douglas, 
Davis, Wilson, Eckert, Piersol, McCaskey— 





and to found homesina new world. Out of 
this ancestry there came a woman whom, 
with each passing year, I revere more and 
morealmost as a saint, my mother! A devoted 
Christian woman, with a supreme sense of 
duty, unselfish, unwearied, unfailing—the 
best teacher I have ever had, and the most 
blessed influence upon my life that I have 
ever known. During the year 1849-50 I had 
the inestimable privilege of spending a 
year on the Duke Street hill under Howard 
Worcester Gilbert. Then, in this high 
school, for a year under John S. Crumbaugh, 
a man of presence and of power, and later, 
for a year, under Elnathan Elisha Higbee, 
the most remarkable man I have ever known, 
a man who just “ved, and didn’t seem to be 
trying to teach anybody much, but who did 
teach mightily, and of whom every high 
school boy that knew him speaks with grate- 
ful reverence. There were other good instruc- 
tors, but these men were teachers of the first 
rank, moulders of character, makers of men, 
and to be under them was, indeed, high 
privilege. Such teachers are of the blood 
royal of the profession, worth ten thousand 
a year in any well-to-do community where, 
there are boys and girls with eyes to seeand 
ears to hear. 

I have long had other lines of work out- 
side of school hours to which I seem to have 
been called. And so my days and nights 
have all the while been filled with the joy 
of labor upon that in which I have been 
deeply interested. Nearly forty years ago, 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes wanted me to aid 
him on the Pennsylvania School Journal. I 
have put every monthly issue of that publi- 
cation through the press since May, 1866. 
The aggregate issue in these years has been 
three million copies. For thirty years I 
have been interested in music, and have, 
through Harper and Brothers, the American 
Book Company, and in other ways, distribu- 
ted nearly a million copies of different musi- 
cal publications. I have been interested in 
pictures and have scattered tens of thou- 
sands of these far and wide to good people 
who enjoy them. My purpose has always 
been to give large value for money received. 
I have tried to reach people, to give them 
wholesome pleasure, to cultivate taste, and 
thus to aid in the work of education on the 
best and most helpful lines. 

Every copy of Zhe Journal has had its 
readers, some of whom have been influenced 
in thought and purpose, to their own good 
and to the good of others. What book is re- 
ferred to so often, or prized so highly, or 
missed so much when gone, or is so literally 
worn out by use asa collection of favorite 
songs and hymns? Every one such book 
may give pleasure to hundreds and thou- 
sands of people. When I think of the pos- 
sibilities here,I am amazed and deeply 
grateful that I have been and am permitted 
to work in such a field. The least return of 
all from this work is the money return. And 
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here Carl Matz, our master in music, has | 
been my best adviser and helper for thirty 
years. ‘' The picture upon the wall.’’ One 
good picture may have thought and inspira- 
tion in it for thousands of people. It often 
hangs for generations, and speaks to all 
whocomeand go. I would rather have done 
this work in art and song and school jour- 
nalism than to have written the stirring 
tales of Ralph Connor, whose iast book, 
‘‘ The Prospector,’’ I have just been reading 
with intense interest, and sending away to 
some good people as one of the best gifts of 
the season. 

I have tried also to resurrect the memory 
of men to whom the public is especially in- 
debted for the educational advantages we 
all enjoy to day ; and in other ways, have 
put time and money and effort into the work 
I love and to which my life has been de- 
voted. I have known some of tue best peo- 
ple in the world, have always had and have 
now friends who are the very joy of life— 
and you are of this goodly company. I am 
a millionaire in sons. I have all the good 
that’s going in air and water, and sky and 
landscape; in all that I can take of books 
and music and the drama; and have health 
and strength, confidence and hope, the quick 
touch of gladness and the deep heart-throb 
of gratitude—and here to-night you put 
upon the desk your rich tribute of personal 
regard and affection. Why, I’m the luckiest 
man inallthetown. Ah, boys, who wouldn’t 
beateacher! What achallenge is his to every 
sort of noble effort that means growth up- 
ward and onward for himself and for others ! 
I feel, to-night, as if it was the best line of 
work in all the world. To-night even the 
preacher and the editor must take second 
place. 

Long I’ve followed happy guides ; 

I could never reach their sides ; 

No speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails. 

On and away ! with flying feet 

They make the morning proud and sweet ; 

Flowers they strew, I catch the scent ; 

Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace, 

Yet I can never see their face. 


They are the splendid ideals of our sub- 
limest imagining. Wecannot hope tocome 
up with them. They are always speeding 
on before us. Do we grow careless or dis- 
heartened, or do we follow unwearied and 
eager in the pursuit? Time and Eternity 
are alike involved. 

Perhaps I have talked too long. I have 
not said the best things. But I know that 
I can reckon always upon your good nature 
and upon your good will. So with best 
wishes for each and allof you, for the best of 
New Years, in the coming 1905, I thank you 
again, and yet again, for your noble gift. 


REMARKS OF THE TEACHERS. 


A CHRISTMAS LOVING CUP. 
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spirited selection by the High School 
Orchestra of thirty members, led by Prof. 
Thorbahn, a beautiful souvenir of the 
evening, containing a likeness of Dr. Mc- 
Caskey, a brief personal sketch, one of his 
favorite selections in ‘‘ memory work,”’ 
his patriotic song, ‘‘ Flag of the Free,’’ 
and a cut of the cup, was scattered 
broadcast. After the singing of this song 
by the large body of men—which was very 
impressive—the Chairman said ‘‘ the 
boys’’ wanted to hear from all their old 
teachers on this interesting occasion, and 
he called upon them in the order as fol- 
lows. ‘Their remarks are reported by 
Mr. John D. Pyott, chairman of the Cup 
committee. 

Prof. James C. Gable humorously 
checked off, to the hearty enjoyment of 
his audience, some impromptu reductions 
on the daily grade list, which recalled old 
times quite vividly, when these were less 
a joke and very familiar items in their 
high school life, and went on to say : 


Boys, you were not always so clamorous 
to hear my voice. You have come back to 
the old building, up the old stairs, into the 
same room, and are seated, some of you, at 
your old desks, that you may do honor to 
your kind teacher and beloved master. I 
also am here as a pupil. I have much to 
thank him for, and owe him a debt that I 
can never repay. When you went out of 
that door as graduates, you did not cease to 
be his pupils, but all the good and grand 
things that you have done since then have 
been,in some degree, often largely, the result 
ofthe inspiration that you received from him. 
His one aim has always been to make you 
better boys, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally. I know this better, perhaps, than 
any one else, having been associated with 
him as a pupil, and afterwards for thirty- 
five years as a teacher. He was always 
progressive, and keenly alert to note and 
introduce that which would benefit his 
pupils. I remember when he first intro- 
duced calisthenics into the school; and there 
are many of us who feel the benefit of it to 
this day. Ido. He built for us a gymnas- 
ium in the yard at Prince and Chestnut 
streets forty years ago, and some of you still 
remember its ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.’’ When 
this building was first occupied in 1876, 
there was strong opposition to putting ina 
gymnasium, but Mr. McCaskey exerted all 
his influence, and, after long and strenuous 
opposition, the board granted the request by 
a single vote, a majority of one. He early 
thought that the school ought to have vocal 
music. The board at first would not agree 
to pay for it, so he got permission to try the 
experiment, roused the interest of the boys, 
reached down into his own pocket, and en- 
gaged Prof. Wm. B. Hall as teacher. That 
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was the beginning of vocal music in the 
schools of Lancaster under special teachers. 
It has grown greatly since then, and has de- 
veloped into what we have to-day under Prof. 
Kevinski and Prof. Matz. Then he wanted 
instrumental music, and after some opposi- 
tion the board employed Prof. Thorbahn, 
and instruction upon many different in- 
struments and the High School Orchestra 
became an accomplished fact. He had much 
to do with the introduction of Arbor Day 
into Pennsylvania, as I have been in posi- 
tion to know. He gave to many of you 
boys your first introduction to the finest 
thoughts in literature by means of Butler’s 
Selections, now the Lincoln Collection. 
Through his Pennsylvania School Journal 
he has for a generation been felt as a live 
influence throughout the entire State of 
Pennsylvania and far beyond its borders. 
A short time ago a gentleman who had 
never been in this school said to me, ‘‘ Isn’t 
it wonderful how the boys love Mr. Mc- 
Caskey?’’ I said, ‘‘No; you have never 
been his pupil. We were. We know why.”’ 
Do you know, boys? [‘‘ Yes!’’ from the 
‘‘boys’’ in hearty response.] For the last 
forty-nine years he has been sowing good 
seed in this community, much of which has 
taken root, and some of which has borne 
fruit an hundred fold, and we have been 
benefited. 
Oh, a wonderful thing is a seed, 
The one thing deathless forever ; 
The one thing changeless, utterly true, 
Forever old, forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never, 
Plant roses; and roses will bloom; 
Plant lilies, and lilies will grow; 
Plant hate, and hate to life will spring; 
Plant love, and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 


Prof. Carl Matz, from his place at the 
piano, said : Speaking is not my forte. I 
had rather speak with the piano or the 
voice in song. I think the pleasantest 
time in the year is Christmas time in this 
High School. Here we have a typical 
Christmas festival. I can’t say how much 
pleasure it gives me to see the old boys 
who have graduated come back and join 
with us at the Christmas time. There is 
something about this room, these walls, 
these pictures, these associations, that 
makes you feel a better man when you 
are here. It is the influence of the char- 
acter of the noble man who sits here on 
the platform. Ashe said to me not long 
ago of some one else, ‘‘ He is good to live 
with,’’ so I say of him, ‘‘ He is ‘‘ good to 
live with.’’ I have never been his pupil, 
but I thank God for the privilege of iiving 
near such a man. I thank my God that 
I have come in contact with the nobility 
of his character. Many atimeI have felt 





his influence for good, and I thank him 
for what he has been to me. 

Prof. Carl Thorbahn, leader of the 
Orchestra: I came to enliven this occa- 
sion with the Orchestra, not to make a 
speech. I can do better with the violin 
or clarionet. I have not been associated 
with Dr. McCaskey quite as long as the 
rest of the teachers, but I thank him that 
the board was induced to authorize the 
present course of instruction in instru- 
mental music. If it had not been for 
him it would have been many a long day 
before you boys would have enjoyed the 
privileges along this line of instruction 
that you have had for the past ten or 
fifteen years. 

Mr. B. W. Fisher, principal of the an- 
nex to the Boys’ High School: I feel 
altogether out of place here to-night. I 
wish I could say that I were one of you. 
But mine has never been the good fortune 
to be a pupil of the High School. Yet 
my heart and my sympathies are entirely 
with you on this occasion. For some 
years we have been laboring across the 
way in the shadow of the High School, 
content to be only in its shadow. It 
will be a life-long regret to me that Dr. 
McCaskey’s flock grew so large, or his 
accommodations so small, that a part of 
them had to be separated from the fold, 
and we had to lose a large measure of 
that ennobling and uplifting influence 
which he puts into the life and character 
of his boys. But like the ‘‘ good shep- 
herd’’ that he is, he never forgets us. 
Every week he gives us a portion of his 
time to teach that subject nearest his 
heart, and which he knows how to teach, 
‘“Good Memory Work’’—what you 
**old soldiers ’’ called ‘‘ Butler’’ and we 
younger fellows ‘‘ Lincoln.’? Our boys 
look forward to that day with eager an- 
ticipation. It is a green spot each week 
in our school year, for when he, with his 
love for all that is good and beautiful and 
true in literature, art and life, digs into 
one of these selections he always turns 
up nuggets of pure gold. Thus it has 
been my good fortune after all to be his 
pupil for a time, and in that time I have 
learned to love and to revere him as I 
love and revere no other man. I am 
hardly willing to confess that it is only 
second to your love who have sat at his 
feet, and have drunk inspiration and life 
from his lips for years. Truly he is a 
man ‘‘ good tolive with.’’ His influence 
is not bounded by our city, nor by the 
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State, nor even by the United States, for 
to-night far beyond our borders there are 
those who rise up to call him blessed. 
May such influence never die, and may 
he live many more years to bless the gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

The following from Miss Mary Martin, 
who was unable to be present, was de- 
layed in transmission to the meeting. 
She wishes it inserted here. Miss Martin, 
than whom there is no more useful wo- 
man in Lancaster, has been a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School jfor the past 
twenty years: 


Iam glad of the opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the alumni and other ‘‘ boys’’ of the 
high school who have so heartily and spon- 
wr met to do honor to one whom they 
love and respect, recognizing in a fitting 
manner his many claims on their attention 
and regard. There can never be too much 
gratitude among the young, or the middle- 
aged, or the old, toa man who has influenced 
them towards what is noble and pure and 
true, and so has made life take a more joy- 
ful and deeper meaning. 

The people of a community rarely appre- 
ciate the best work of the best public school 
teacher, namely, the constant training to- 
wards honesty, helpfulness, fairness, gener- 
osity, odt-edinee~auailiine making for 
straightforward manhood, and for the honor 
of the gentleman. If in addition the teacher 
gets close enough to the impressionable 
ones among his pupils to stimulate them 
with his own love of fine literature, with 
his own respect for whatsoever things are 
pure and of good report, he is bound to be 
among the best and strongest forces in the 
community. 

Dr. McCaskey’s message to his pupils, 
who have had head and heart to understand, 
is to love and follow high ideals, to hate and 
shun what is base and false. The impres- 
sions made on the minds of the young by 
such teaching are undoubtedly of more 
value to them in after life than is any exact 
form of knowledge they may gain at the 
same time. 

When a man has ‘‘ the great advantage of 
a long life,’’ through all the years of which 
he magnifies and ennobles and rejoices in 
his chosen work, it is particularly fitting 
that there should come to him some public 
recognition of his helpfulness, his friendli- 
ness, and, in its truest sense, his unfailing 
kindness—although this came, perhaps not 
infrequently, in the form of sharp and stern 
rebuke. By this beautiful gift to the head 
of your school, you help to give a compre- 
hension of the true idea of educational 
values, and so I end as I began, extending 
felicitations to the ‘‘ boys’’ who have hon- 
ored themselves in honoring their one-time 
and all-time schoolmaster, whose influence 
may God bless and continue evermore ! 
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REMARKS OF C. H. OBREITER, ESO. 


Mr. C. Herbert Obreiter, an old high 
school boy, an attorney-at-law and mem- 
ber of the Lancaster bar, who has for years 
been a member of the school board of 
Lancaster township, rose at one of the old 
desks and spoke as follows: 


I never saw the man or boy who has been 
in the Lancaster High School, under our 
dear teacher and friend, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
who was not proud of both, and whose love 
and loyalty to teacher and school did not 
grow stronger with each passing year, no 
matter what his later pursuits. The guid- 
ing star of each pupil must ever be the in- 
spiration of the school and the man. Ma- 
turer years bring a more forcible realization 
of the fact that we owe to him an obligation 
too deep for words to express or deeds to 
repay. 

I wish I could tell the half of what we all 
have in our hearts at this moment. How 
happy and apt was his greeting this even- 
ing, ‘‘Welcome home, boys!’’ A happy 
home, indeed, was this good school for us 
all during perhaps the best years of our 
lives spent here under our foster-father. 
We came here at the most critical period in 
our lives. Most of us were unthinking, 
reckless lads, to whom rules were simply a 
challenge, and the teacher a sort of natural 
enemy who must be opposed or outwitted. 
Fatherly patience and a kindly, tactful rule 
speedily opened our eyes. Here was found 
in successful operation, years before Prince- 
ton or other colleges introduced it, a system 
that put the boys upon their honor. It ap- 
pealed most forcibly to their better natures, 
and was half the conquest. Then came 
those good, strong, manly ‘‘ morning talks’’ 
by our dear principal. What rich stores of 
up-to-date general information they gave 
us! How they won us, and taught us to 
despise everything small and mean. They 
furnished the moral up-lift that has always 
characterized this school. They sharply 
distinguished this school from very many 
similar institutions, and made it a great 
character- builder. 

Seven of us went from the class of 1882 to 
Franklin and Marshall College. We were 
a fair average representation, and did not 
lead either end of the class. Although the 
high school is not, and should not be pri- 
marily, a mere preparatory institution for 
college, by a little extra work done in 
school and a bit of vacation study besides, 
we entered the Freshman class practically 
without conditions. There we were thrown 
into competition with men ten years older 
than ourselves. But thanks to the thor- 
oughness of training and to the quickening 
influence of the high school, and to the gen- 
erous fund of information imparted so freely 
in those '‘ morning talks,’’ we were able to 
more than hold our own with our more 
mature classmates. 
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While Franklin and Marshall ranks with 
the best colleges, and while its strong fac- 
ulty of good men contained such master 
minds and lovable personalities as the Rev. 
Thomas G. Apple and Dr. William Marvel 
Nevin, men widely known in the world of 
philosophy and belles-lettres, yet somehow 
Dr. McCaskey was always our standard of 
comparison. We had gotten much closer 
to him. He seemed to have done much 
more for us. Without any disparagement 
of this high-grade college—and | know none 
better—were I compelled to choose between 
the two institutions the one that has done 
me the more good, I should unhesitatingly 
name the Lancaster High School, for it gave 
us Dr. McCaskey. His influence and ex- 
ample have always made so strongly for the 
development of the highest type of man- 
hood—the kind of men who are vital to the 
continued existence and welfare of our great 
nation in which every citizen is a sover- 
eign. His work here is daily bringing gen- 
erous answer to the nation’s call. 


Give us men ! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
As her noble sons, 
Worthy of their sires ! 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers; 
True, however false are others. 


No wonder that a school doing such work 
is loved by ‘‘ the boys”’ as their Rugby, and 
no wonder that in J. P. McCaskey they love 
and reverence their Arnold. 

Let me say a word also as to another large 
field of work and influence of our old 
teacher, Dr. McCaskey. For years past, as 
a school director, I have tried to keep in 
touch with educational work, and I desire 
to testify not only to the value of his high 
school ideals, but also to the great useful- 
ness of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 
which he has edited and published for a 
generation, as an inspiration and an unfail- 
ing guide to much that is best in the world 
of education. Its usefulness, especially in 
our own state, is beyond comparison. Add 
to it Dr. McCaskey’s comprehensive and 
most valuable collections of the world’s best 
songs, his ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ collection of the gems 
of literature, and his ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ art series, 
inspiring pictures, choice reproductions of 
favorite and helpful works of art. Think of 
it! Their influence as educational factors, 
present and future! Can you wonder, iu 
view of all this, when I voice the opinion 
that few men now liviug in Pennsylvania 
have done more for the advancement of ed- 
ucation than our own familiar friend and 
teacher, Dr. McCaskey ? 

The measure of any man’s true success in 
life is that the world is the better for his 
having lived and worked in it. Judged by 
that standard, our beloved teacher has 
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achieved a very unusual success. That he 
may be spared to enjoy many more happy 
years with us to our great profit is the earn- 
est wish of all ‘‘ his boys.’’ 


These generous tributes, spoken in all 
the sincerity of friendship, were to Dr. 
McCaskey the great surprise of the even- 
ing. As the last speaker sat down amid 
loud applause, he got up to say some- 
thing in reply, hardly knowing what, but 
to protest that his work had been rated 
quite beyond its deserving. He said 
slowly, earnestly, and with deep feeling : 

‘*Men! how mistaken you can be! 
Your generous enthusiasm passes all 
bounds. Your kind hearts give credit 
for more than I have ever been or done. 
I have not done all that you have said. 
In my weak fashion I have tried to do it. 
I have wanted to doit. God knows! I 
have wanted to do it. But I am glad, 
all the same, to know that you feel like 
saying some of these things. You are 
very kind. I thank you out of a full 
heart, just as if what you say were all 
true. God bless you!’’ 

Then followed ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”’ in 
grand chorus, with orchestra, the words 
of which were given on the last page of 
the souvenir programme of the evening. 
The exercises closed with a reception of 
the old boys by Profs. McCaskey, Gable, 
Matz and Thorbahn upon the old plat- 
form, where many of them had not been 
for many a year. 


THE CUP. 


The cup is of solid silver, with ivory 
handles, and lined with gold. It is a 
very handsome specimen of the silver- 
smith’s most finished art. It was pur- 
chased from the Gorham Company 
through Mr. T. Wilson Dubbs. The in- 
scriptions are as follows: 


To John Piersol McCaskey—‘‘ Jack ’’— 
From ‘‘Jack’s Boys’’—Lancaster High 
School—1855-1904. 

And thus he bore the grand old name of 
gentleman. 
ts We'll take the cup o’ kindness yet—for 
Auld Lang Syne. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


The following circular letter was sent 
out to graduates of the school in different 
parts of the country. Extracts are here 
given from a few of the many letters in 
reply. The ‘‘ Boys’’ would be better 
pleased if many more of them could be 
printed as a part of these proceedings: 
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A CHRISTMAS LOVING CUP. 


For AuLD LANG SYNE! 


LANCASTER, Pa., Oct. 24, 1904. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We wish to inform you that ‘‘ The High 
School Boys ’’ of Lancaster have planned to 
present ‘‘ the nicest kind of a Loving Cup”’ 
to their honored preceptor, Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, as a token of personal esteem and 
appreciation. The proposition has met 
with the hearty approval of the Alumni 
officers and ‘‘the boys’”’ already consulted. 
It has been deemed best to hasten the col- 
lection of voluntary contributions, and go 
ahead with this matter while we have 
‘*Jack’’ with us to appreciate our well- 
wishing. : 

Collectors are at work in all of the latest 
fifteen classes, and the response is encour- 
aging. An attempt is being made to reach 
every High School boy now living. We 
know that you will be interested in the suc- 
cess of this project, and we wish to ask of 
you a contribution of fifty cents or more, 
and a note of congratulation—mentioning 
what business you are engaged in—addressed 
to Dr. McCaskey, but enclosed with your 
contribution, to the collector whose name 
appears below. Your note will then be de- 
livered on the occasion of the presentation. 


~_ us to make ‘“‘a big thing’ of this, 
and oblige us with a speedy reply. 


Yours sincerely, 


Joun D. Pyorrt (1890), President. 
MonroE B. H1rSH (1883), Vice-President. 
MILTON T. Kamm (1896), Secretary. 
CHARLES REAM (1897), 7veasurer. 
Committee. 


Mr. Samuel F. Rathvon, Denver, Color- 
ado, Class of 1861: I was more than pleased 
to receive a letter from the committee of 
high school boys, giving me an opportunity 
of joining the other boys in presenting you 
a testimonial, which at best can only feebly 
express the affection and esteem of your old 

upils. I believe that we old chaps, who 
| been buffeted about, and have had 
longer experience in the earnest affairs of 
life, appreciate more freely than do the 
younger men the splendid work you have 
done, and the impress of your own fine 
manhood on the lives of the boys you have 
had under your care and instruction for so 
many years. Dr. Thomas Arnold, Head- 
Master of Rugby, who left a lasting impress 
upon the manhood of England, did not do 
more for the young men of his country than 
oe have done for the young men who have 

ad the privilege of your instruction. I 
know I voice the sentiment of every one of 
your boys in wishing you many more years 
of usefulness, and when the end comes, as 
it must to all of us, you will certainly have 
the consciousness of a worthy life well lived. 

Mr. D. MeN. Stauffer, editor Engineering 
News, 220 Broadway, New York (one of the 
foremost authorities in his profession in the 
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United States), Class of 1862: In contribu- 
ting my mite toward the loving cup pre- 
sented by the High School boys of Lancas- 
ter, I wish to congratulate Dr. McCaskey 
upon his loving and faithful and efficient 
service in the cause of Education in my na- 
tive town. But more than all doI want to 
express my deep appreciation of the per- 
sonal service, the great good he did me in 
my early career in the High School. He 
may not remember, but I shall never forget 
that he sacrificed to me, a young pupil, an 
hour of his time each day for a sufficient 
length of time to enable me to jump from 
the lowest grade to the third class in one 
year, and thus to make it possible for me to 
graduate from the high school in three 
years. I had no special claim upon him. 
I did not even know that such advance 
was possible. But he made the suggestion, 
and he gave me most freely of his time, and, 
more than all that, kindly encouragement 
and advice which enabled me to make good 
use of it all. I have often since referred 
to this action of his as rather unusual, and 
I have always claimed that for very much 
that I have done in this world, for much of 
any success that has attended my efforts, I 
am indebted to his assistance given me at a 
time when I needed it most, and when I 
was making my first start in the world. So 
I say again that, while I congratulate him 
and the city he has served so long and so 
faithfully, I have a still deeper reason to 
thank him fervently for what he did for me. 
I doubt not but that he has done as much 
for others—it was his way—but I only know 
what he did for me as a boy. 

Rev. William K. Frick, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Class of 1865 : I was going to write 
‘‘My dear old teacher,’’ but arithmetic to 
the contrary notwithstanding, I cannot 
make you ‘“‘old.’’ In all the years of my 
life, but more particularly during the past 
ten years since you have come in a personal 
way into my lifeagain through 7he Journal, 
you have given the wisdom of age with the 
vigor of youth. I have been invited to be 
one of the ‘‘ boys”’ in the matter of the lov- 
ing cup, and am proud of the privilege, but, 
my dear teacher, it would take a loving cu 
as big as the Lancaster High School build- 
ing itself, the old one on Chestnut or the 
new one on Orange street, to contain all the 
brimming love of your boys. I know that 
you always drew a pretty sharp and distinct 
line for us boys, but then I know that you 
always toed the mark yourself, and that is 
what made your strictness—in my days, I 
mean—palatable. I know, too, that you 
always took an interest in our sports, and 
while not myself at any time an athlete, I 
remember the out-door ‘‘gym.’’ And do 
you remember how you drummed into my 
head the fact that ‘‘ sinker, swim’’ was not 
exactly the introduction to the supposee 
speech of John Adams, which I was ex- 
pected to regale the peaple of Lancaster 
with in old Fulton Hall in the absence of 
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the older boys who had gone to fight ‘‘ mit 
Siegel’’ or some other general? And do 

ou remember the time you sent a lot of 
high school youth out to gather signatures 
for the passage of a certain amendment to 
the Constitution, Art. XIII., or was it a 
petition to the President to issue a procla- 
mation to free the slaves ? Well, I am proud 
to think that though too little to go to war, 
I was permitted to carry around that peti- 
tion for Freedom. And then I recall the 
speeches you used to read us, especiaily 
Beecher’s at the raising of the flag over 
Sumpter. Oh, it was grand to have lived 
in those days, and to have gone to the Lan- 
caster high school, Boys’ division ! 

Since then I have done a little along the 
same lines, and more along others, but I 
attribute all my success in life under God 
to my devout parents, the upright justice 
of the peace, William Frick of North Queen 
street, for thirty years in office, and Bar- 
bara, his gentle, loving wife, my devoted 
and self-sacrificing mother, and the line of 
teachers that God blessed me with, Miss 
Emma Musser, enjoying a serene old age; 
the gentle Rev. Mr. Reigart; the stalwart 
and many-sided and big-hearted ‘‘Jack’’ 
McCaskey (if you will pardon the seeming 
irreverence of the ‘‘ Jack’’); the scholarly 

ietist, Rev. Dr. Frederick Augustus Muh- 
enberg; the versatile Rev. Dr. M. H. Rich- 
ards, our English professor; and all four of 
my theological professors, Drs. C. W. and 

F. Schaeffer, Drs. Mann and Krauth; 
why it is a galaxy of teachers of whom I am 
proud, and by the light of whose teachings 
and life I hope to walk till traveling days 
are done. My dear Doctor, which is really 
teacher—the highest office, as you said 
when I visited you last, next to the holy 
ministry—to you I send heartiest wishes for 
every earthly and heavenly blessing. 

Mr. Henry C. Geiger, 335 N. 6th street, 
Phila., Class of 1867: How the mere men- 
tion of your name brings back the days of 
the ‘‘sixties,’’ when I was one of your 
boys. Since I left Lancaster my life has 
been pleasantly but arduously passed, first 
in the study of architecture, and for the last 
twenty-five years as a devotee of the Rose, 
with several years given to extensive travel 
in Europe, enjoying the advantages of art 
study in all the capitals, as well as visiting 
the greater part of its natural beauties. 
Often my thoughts have turned to my old 
preceptor, and to the days when I struggled 
through the mazes of the ‘‘ pons asinorum ”’ 
and the knotty Greek roots. It is a great 
pleasure to know that you are still with us, 
and long may you reign in the hearts of all 
your boys. 

Pay Director Reah Frazer, United States 
Navy, Philadelphia, Class of 1869: It gives 
me great pleasure to recall the happy days 
when I was under your tuition in the old 
high school. This I often do, especially 
when I meet any of the old boys. It has 
been a cause of regret to me that we have 
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met so seldom, I hope most sincerely that 
you may live many years, and that the peo- 

le of Lancaster, whom you have served so 
ong, so faithfully, and so well, may con- 
tinue to have benefit from your life among 
them. 

Mr. William R. Rathvon, Boulder, Color- 
ado, Class of 1870: Greeting to my friend 
and preceptor of years gone by! Greeting 
and heartfelt wishes that he may have 
many returns of this glad Christmastide. 
It never comes but that memory brings ever 
fresh the year in the early seventies (or late 
60’s) when you read to us callow youth the 
tale of Scrooge and Tiny Tim and the rest. 
In the years that have followed, I have had 
many teachers, most of them impersonal, 
but none of them have left the imprint of 
things worthy, things admirable, and 
things gracious, more sharply defined than 
did your words and example upon my de- 
veloping youth. You may care to know 
that I have lived in the West, Colorado, for 
nearly twenty-five years; that fortune has 
been kind to me; that I married a Lancaster 
High School girl; that we have a married 
son, and that we, in our rugged health, pros- 
perity and peace of mind, have daily cause 
for gratitude to Him who doeth all things 
well. I have been largely engaged in gold 
and silver mining, in the production and 
refining of crude petroleum with my brother, 
and am now putting through an extensive 
railroad project in northern Colorado. May 
your days be ever as bright and peaceful 
and blessed as the best of those whose 
characters ever took on a finer fibre and a 


tougher texture from the contact of your 


guiding hand. 

Mr. A. Erlanger, No. 70 Franklin street, 
New York, Class of 1870: You may not re- 
member me so well as some of the boys, but 
if your individuality and your efforts to- 
wards making good and useful men in the 
world impressed them as they did me while 
under your daily guardianship, I know most 
of them remember you as well and as grate- 
fully asI do. They are largely indebted to 
you for the moulding of their characters, 
and so for honorable achievement that has 
made them self-reliant and self-sustaining. 
This occasion is a befitting time to bear tes- 
timony that I am under obligation to you 
which I can never repay for precepts of good 
living that have brought me so much hap- 
piness in life, so much to be thankful for. 

Major Wm. M. Black, Corps of Engineers 
U. S. Army, Class of 1870, Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1873, West Point Military 
Academy, 1877, Portland, Maine: ‘‘It is 
with much pleasure that I learn that the 
high school boys are to have an opportunity 
to testify in small measure to the great es- 
teem they bear you, and to the indebtedness 
they feel to you for your work and its in- 
fluence on their lives. As for myself, I feel 
that the three years I spent under your 
guidance have been perhaps the most fruit- 
ful of my life in later returns enjoyed. In 
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school life, and professional work later, 
your precepts and example have been a con- 
stant help. I heartily congratulate you on 
the success of your many years of work in 
the help of others. In the old Mulberry 
street school days you were wont to read 
and speak of Arnold of Rugby. We who 
have been under you know another such 
man. May yourlife be spared many years.’’ 
Major Black is an honor graduate of West 
Point of the first rank, having held his 
place at the head of his class for four years, 
graduating with that distinction. 

Mr. W. G. Landis, Field Secretary Penna. 
Sabbath-School Association, Phila., Class 
of 1881: It hardly seems possible that 
twenty-three years have passed since I 
stepped out from under your instruction to 
make my own way in life. Through all 
these years I have treasued as very precious 
the memory of the time spent under your 
care in the Lancaster High School. Your 
plain talks and words of advice have been a 
warning and guide to me many times when 
the temptations of lifecame. My prayer is 
that God will give you yet oy | years that 
may be used in guiding other lives in the 
pathway of safety as you have been so 
signally blessed in doing in the past. 

Mr. Warren S. Rehm, Lancaster, Pa., 
Class of 1887: Iam glad to be one among 
so many men who were under your influence 
during their school days. e remember 
not only the Christmas Carol at this time of 
the year, but many another good thing to 
arouse the finer qualities in a boy’s nature. 
It should afford you great gratification to 
know that you have set to work, or strength- 
ened, the forces of good in the most forma- 
tive period of our lives. 

Mr. C. E. Long, Supt. Division, Pitts- 
burg Railway Company, Pittsburg, Class 
of 1887: With all the heart of a ‘‘ high 
school boy,’’ I congratulate you upon this 
occasion. Your teachings and advice tome 
as a boy must ever remain the most valua- 
ble asset of my manhood. 

Rev. Luther D. Reed, Walter’s Park, Pa., 
Class of 1888: This is just a bit of a note to 
bring you hearty Christmas greeting—to 
congratulate you upon the many years of 
distinguished and devoted service which 
have been vouchsafed to you, years in 
which you have ever stood an example and 
an inspiration to the boys of Lancaster for 
manliness, courage, honor, purity and duty 
—to tell you how, as the old school days re- 
cede farther and farther into the background 
of life, my own — appreciation of 
your influence, and my gratitude to you as 
the teacher who, more truly than others, led 
me to seek and to love the True, the Beauti- 
ful and the Good, increases by more than 
‘the square of the distance’’—to say how 
heartily I join with the rest of ‘‘the boys’’ to- 
night in the earnest prayer that this blessed 
Christmastide may find you in strength of 
body and peace of spirit, and to wish you 
God’s blessing and every good thing. 
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Prof. John J. Rothermel, Teacher of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., Class of 1889: On this 
occasion of the presentation of a loving cup, 
I wish to offer the congratulations of a 
member of the class of 1889, who can now 
look back from the vantage ground of fifteen 
years of study and work in the world, and 
appreciate and thank you for the good 
things you gave us in our three years in the 
Lancaster High School. The privilege and 
the responsibility of the teacher are great, 
and so is the reward of faithful service. 
May it be yours to receive that reward. 

Dr. Walter W. Watson, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Phila., Class of 1889: Words fail to 
express the pleasure we boys feel in pre- 
senting this cup as our endorsement of 
your most successful career as a teacher. 
Yours has been a life-work that stands out 
in no ordinary proportions. Memories of 
your good advice to me when a boy in your 
school are intellectual treasure never to be 
lost. They are a substantial memento of 
your love. I am but one of many to _— 
that the days of your usefulness may be 
prolonged, and that you may see a yet 
richer harvest from the seeds of knowledge 
and good-will that you have sown. I thank 
my Creator that I have known you as a 
teacher and as a moral instructor. 

Mr. W. E. Albright, Newark, New Jersey, 
Class of 1890: I cannot express to you my 
heart-felt good wishes in writing, but com- 
ing at this time of the year, Iam sure you 
will doubly appreciate that our love for you 
has not been diminished by the long years 
that have passed. They have simply mel- 
lowed by time, that is all. I can never re- 

ay you for what P pees teachings have done 
or me—your good example, your kindness, 
your discipline, your ideals, your reverent 
regard for Him, and your broadening of my 
narrow vision to appreciate His gifts in 
nature, music, the drama, literature, and in 
all other blessed directions. These things 
wear and will endure beyond the stretch of 
years. May I ask that I be remembered to 
Mr. Gable, Miss Martin, Prof. Matz, and 
Prof. Thorbahn, and may you all be spared 
for many years to come to ‘‘the boys”’ of 
the high school. 

Mr. Harry E. Diller, Chicago, Illinois, 
Class of 1893 : As I get about and learn how 
scarce in the business world are the men 
who love truly fineand great things, I appre- 
ciate more and more the blessing it was to 
study for four years under the guidance of 
one whose thoughts were an inspiration to 
all who came into contact with him. Since 
leaving the Lancaster High School I have 
drifted west, and am now in charge of the 
chemical laboratory of the Western Electric 
Company of Chicago. I am also teaching 
chemistry two nights each week in an even- 
ing medical college, and enjoy this more 
than any other work I have ever done. It 
is inspiring to see these men, some of them 
over forty years of age, who are at work in 
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their offices and shops all day, going to 
school six nights per week in search of 
learning. I want tothank you most heartily 
for the high ideals you set before me, the 
things you taught me, just at the age when 
we are most receptive of good. Often when 
I feel the influence you have had upon me, 
I thank you from my heart for your helpful- 
ness that has gone so far into my life. 

Mr. William O. Thompson, Philadelphia 
Inqiiirer, Phila., Class of 1894, telegraphs : 
Congratulations and best wishes from one 
of your ‘‘boys’’ who feels that he owes 
more to you than to any other influence in 
his school life. May you continue to spread 
your gospel of true living for many more 
years, and add ten-fold to the thousands 
who gratefully bless your name. 

Dr. Wm. G. Fox, Physician at Home for 
Incurables, Philadelphia, Class of 1896: I 
want to say how glad I am at the thought 
of this ogi, | cup. May you live many 
more years to be an inspiration to the boys 
of the Lancaster High School—for that is 
what you were to me. That I have my de- 
gree as M. D. is due in great part to you. 
You first suggested my going to Franklin 
and Marshall College, during my last year 
in the high school. You kindly, and per- 
severingly, helped me in preparing for my 
entrance examination in Greek. Once in 
college I soon fixed upon my calling in life. 
I have not forgotten, norshall I ever forget, 


your morning talks to the boys—your char- 


acter- building thought and purpose. Of all 
my teachers, and I have had many, there is 
no other of whom I think more gay A 
or with greater regard than yourself. It is 
not so much what we have from books that 
counts in education, but rather what we get 
from the personality of those with whom we 
come into contact in the school-room and 
elsewhere. I have for years been wanting 
to write a letter such as this. Why wait 
till you are dead? If we have been helped, 
if people have done us good, why not tell 
them so while they are still with us? 

Mr. Chas. E. Denney, Millbury, Ohio, 
with Union Switch and Signal Company, 
Pittsburg, Class of 1896: May many more 
years find you training the boys of ‘‘L. H. 
S.’”’ for an honest fight. 

Prof. Wm. S. Gerhard, A. B., Pine Grove 
Mills, Pa., Class of 1897 : It is with pleasure 
that I join with the other High School boys 
in expressing my heartiest congratulations 
ta you for the long and honorable career 
which has been yours as an instructor and 
leader of the boys of Lancaster. Nor would 
I fail to add a word of personal appreciation 
for what you did for me. For those of us 
who are teachers, the lessons learned in the 
High School cannot fail to influence, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, our own work in 
behalf of those under our care. May you 
have many more years of happy usefulness 
and continued prosperity ; and may God’s 
richest blessing be upon vour efforts in be- 
half of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
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Mr. A. G. Bachman, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Class of 1898: It is not possible for me to be 
with you all in person on this grand occa- 
sion, but I shall be there in spirit. I am at 
present employed as chemist with the Na- 
tional Carbon Company of this city. What- 
ever success I may have I attribute largely 
to my early training, most of which was 
had at the Lancaster High School. There 
is nothing like having a good start in life, 
and the old high school is a good place to 
get it, as I very well know. Many are the 
times I think how you tried, and not with- 
out result, to impress upon our dull minds 
the true good to be gotten out of life. You 
made us think this thought which some 
one has so well expressed: ‘‘I shall pass 
through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kind- 
ness that I can show to any human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer or neg- 
lect it, for I shall not pass this way agair.’’ 

Mr. Samuel W. Reigart, former Principal 
of the Lancaster High School, Salisbury, 
Maryland, Class of 1853: Though not one 
of your ‘‘boys,’’ yet a high school boy, a 
boy with you, and at one time a colleague 
in the management of boys, I am glad to 
have a share in this loving cup, which ex- 
presses the esteem and love of those whose 
names accompany it. No one is more 
worthy to be the recipient of such a token. 
I do not believe in waiting till aman is dead 
to say nice things about him. Therefore I 
say it now, and I say it from the heart, 
Good boy ! 

Major H. R. Breneman, Lancaster, Class 
of 1857: It is a pleasure to add my congrat- 
ulations with those who, through this testi- 
monial, acknowledge their sense of personal 
benefit. The most character-building les- 
son they retain will be the gospel of unsel- 
fishness shining through a life of manly ex- 
ample and duty. I trust the breadth of 
view on many public and private interests 
impressed on the minds of our people, in 
ways surely your own and suz generis, may 
develop a larger citizenship and public 
spirit amongst us. In full appreciation of 
the best gift to one’s fellows—one’s self— 
you are rich in the wealth of attachment 
felt by the host of those whom you have 
served, and such possessions are for all time 
secure from chance of loss. 

Mr. A. F. Hostetter, Attorney-at-Law, 
Lancaster, Pa., a gentleman much interested 
in educational work : I have just been read- 
ing the newspaper account of the high 
school boys’ reunion, and it has done my 
heart good. Though not one of your ‘‘boys.”’ 
I want to add my hearty congratulations to 
theirs. Your life has indeed been a full one, 
and rich in blessing to your fellows. Toa 
mind with a just sense of values, such a life 
and such a work far outweighs to a com- 
munity the most dazzling commercial or 
industrial success. And likewise, properly 
measured, it is given to few men to have 
the privilege of so impressing his commun- 
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ity as you have done to this city in your | 
half-century’s leadership of its boys, and 
beyond our confines in thousands of homes 
and schools, and an ever-widening circle of 
human lives ! 

Another writes : You have always been a 
splendid giver—at Christmas time and at 
alltimes. Now it comes your turn—to get 
as good a thing as you ever gave! Yes, 
better perhaps, for this speaks the grateful 

ood-will and best wishes of thousands. It 
is a gift that princes might envy. But itis 
beyond the reach or hope of mere wealth or 
power. Few men can be so worthily hon- 
ored, for to few is it permitted through so 
long a life to do so much for their fellow- 
men. Only personal service, helpfulness 
on the best lines of such service, wins a 
thing like this. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa.: By the court- 
esy of a few of your ‘‘old boys,’’ I enjoyed 
the privilege of participating in the ‘‘ family 
reunion’’ last evening. It was a great oc- 
casion, and I would not have missed it. I 
congratulate you with all my heart. You are 
rich beyond measure in the riches that 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt—the es- 
teem, the affections, the love of your boys 
and your fellow-citizens. My heart leaped 
with gladness at some of the fine things and 
true that were said, but most of all at the 
note of sincerity that ran through it all, and 
broke all bounds in the frequent outbursts 
of applause. Happy man! you deserve it 
all and more, and that is the best of the 
story that will be told again and again in 
reminiscence of this grand re-union.—Prof. 
Mull again Jan. 14th: Iam glad the “ boys”’ 
are going to havea report of this memorable 
High School Rally, and hope you will let it 
be made as fullas possible. There is a high 
interest to be subserved,—a disheartened 
teacher here and there and everywhere, to 
be re-inspirited with hope and courage to go 
forward and labor on with joy in his work,— 
aschool here and there and everywhere, to 
be stimulated and roused to a higher sense 
of appreciation, not only of the service of 
the schoolmaster but also of the precious- 
ness of the habit of good-fellowship which 
now and then breaks out into grateful utter- 
ance. Nothing should hinder such ‘‘ going 
forth to do good.’’ I enjoyed Dr. Brooks’s 
letter in the last number of Zhe Journal, 
and I think more highly and more affection- 
ately of him for my reading of it. Whata 
tribute to the permanency of the value at- 
taching to 7he Journal that he should have 
been reading a number of it with absorbing 
interest to find presently that it was over 
two years old ! 

Mr. Milton T. Kamm, of the Committee, 
said the next day, in a pleasant note to 
Miss Martin, which he will be surprised to 
see in print : You missed it! Do you know: 
It was great, the brightest and happiest 
event in my life, even if it was McCaskey 





night! Everything was McCaskey; the 


singing, the speaking, the cup, and even he 
was himself. He said several times that he 
did not deserve the credit he received, but 
we answered him with applause upon ap- 
specs at times it was deafening. When 

e was introduced the noise was like a big 
political convention. Everything was just 
right. The singing was beyond compar- 
ison, even with the old times. McClain 
was great. Profs. Gable, Matz, Thorbahn 
and Fisher said things that made the boys 
shake the building. Obreiter made a ‘“‘ hit.’’ 
Why, even when the Chairman called on 
Miss Martin, it was one continuous roar. I 
believe now it was a good thing you were 
not there because—well, you know you are 
not very well, and might have been over- 
come. We all rose when Prof. McCaskey 
began to speak, and when he said ‘‘God 
bless you !’’ it was a wonderful sight. 

In connection with this report, it may 
be of interest to note that, since 1853, 
there have been 1744 graduates from the 
Lancaster high schools, of whom 1046 
have been girls and 698 boys, as we learn 
from the very complete records of Mr. 
Charles Ream, the Secretary of the 
Alumni Association. The number of 
boys who have been enrolled during the 
past fifty years is probably three thous- 
and. This Association was organized 
June 13, 1882. The annual meeting is 
held on the evening of Commencement 
day. Prof. George F. Hambright, who 
graduated in 1858, has been its president 
for the past twenty years, and is a very 
active and efficient officer. 


ADVICE TO BRAIN-WORKERS. 





MERSON’S lecture on Country Life, 
which was delivered at the Freeman 
Place Chapel in Boston, in March, 1858, 
and is now printed for the first time in 
The Atlantic Monthly (November), is in 
large part an appeal to sedentary workers 
to seek fresh air and out-door exercise. 
The speaker quotes approvingly a saying 
of Anaximenes, that ‘‘ air is the soul and 
the essence of life; breathing it we. be- 
come intelligent, and, because we breathe 
the same air, understand one another;’’ 
and he adds the cominent: ‘‘ We might 
say, the Rock of Ages dissolves himself 
into the mineral air to build up their 
mystic constitution of man’s mind and 
body.’’ He proceeds: 

‘* Walking has the best value as gym- 
nastics for the mind. ‘ You shall never 
break down in a speech,’ said Sydney 
Smith, ‘on the day on which you walked 
twelve miles.’ In the English univer- 
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sities the reading men are daily perform- 
ing their punctual training in the boat 
clubs, or a long gallop of many miles in 
the saddle, or taking their famed ‘ con- 
stitutionals,’ walks of eight and ten miles. 
‘Walking,’ said Rousseau, ‘has some- 
thing which animates and vivifies my 
ideas.’ And Plato said of exercise that 
‘ it would almost cure a guilty conscience.’ 
‘ For the living out of doors, and simple 
fare, and gymnastic exercises, and the 
morals of companions, produce the great- 
est effect on the way of virtue and of vice.’ 

‘*Few men know how to take a walk. 
The qualifications of a professor are en- 
durance, plain clothes, old shoes, an eye 
for nature, good humor, vast curiosity, 
good speech, good silence, and nothing 
too much. Ifa man tells me that he has 
an intense love of nature, I know, of 
course, that he has none. Good observers 
have the manners of trees and animals, 
their patient good sense, and if they add 
words, ’tis only when words are better 
than silence. But a loud singer, or a 
story-teller, or a vain talker profanes the 
river and the forest, and is nothing like 
so good company as a dog. 

““There is also an effect on beauty. 


De Quinvey said: ‘I have seen Words- 
worth’s eyes sometimes affected power- 


fully in this respect. His eyes are not 
under any circumstances bright, lustrous, 
or piercing, but, after a long day’s toil in 
walking, I have seen them assume an 
appearance the most solemn and spiritual 
that it is possible for the human eye to 
wear. The light which resides in them 
is at no time a superficial light, but, under 
favorable accidents, it is a light which 
seems to come from depths below all 
depths; in fact, it is more truly entitled 
to be held ‘‘ the light that never was on 
land or sea,’’ a light radiating from some 
far spiritual world, than any that can be 
named.’.. . 

** When Nero advertised for a new lux- 
ury, a walk in the woods should have 
been offered. It is one of the secrets for 
dodging old age. . . . Nature kills ego- 
tism and conceit, deals strictly with us, 
and gives sanity; so that it was the prac- 
tice of the Orientals, especially of the 
Persians, to let insane persons wander at 
their own will out of the towns into the 
desert, and, if they liked, to associate 
with wild animals. In their belief, wild 
beasts, especially gazelles, collect around 
an insane person, and live with him on a 
friendly footing. The patient found 
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something curative in that intercourse, 
by which he was quieted, and sometimes 
restored. But there are more insane per- 
sons than are called so, or are under treat- 
ment in hospitals. The crowd in the 
cities, at the hotels, theatres, card-tables, 
the speculators who rush for investment, 
at ten per cent., twenty per cent., cent. 
per cent., all are more or less mad—I 
need not say it now in the crash of bank- 
ruptcy—these point the moral, and per- 
suade us to seek in the fields the health 
of the mind.’’ 


“STRONG MAN” MADNESS. 





BY M. B. RIDEOUT, 
Physical Director, Washington, D. C. 


A$ a gymnasium recruit you undoubt- 

edly heartily coincide with Glad- 
stone in believing that there is no more 
profitable investment of time than that 
devoted to keeping the body in the high- 
est state of physical efficiency, and you 
are, of course, desirous that your invest- 
ment shall be as profitable as possible. 
Therefore, the first hint suggests itself at 
once. If you are fortunate enough to 
have a physical director at your associa- 
tion, consult him immediately, getting a 
physical examination before beginning to 
exercise. You will then not need the 
advice found below. 

If, on the other hand, you are just en- 
tering one of the 200 or more association 
gymnasiums which are without trained 
supervision, then the following hints 
should prove of service. Taking for 
granted that you have no serious organic 
weakness, what then is to be the aim in 
entering upon this course of physical 
training—huge, bulging muscles, especi- 
ally on the arms, shoulders, and chest, 
for the purpose of showing off before the 
awe-struck uninitiated? Let us study 
the question a moment. Nature gives to 
but few the power of acquiring such a 
development. ‘Therefore the chances are 
that you are not of this number and 
would soon dangerously waste your vital- 
ity in attempting the impossible task of 
acquiring a muscular development which 
nature has denied you. You may even 
be thankful that you are not one of those 
to whom nature has given such excep- 
tional powers of assimilation that they 
are thereby enabled to put on huge 
muscles, for when these men enter a 
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gymnasium they often succumb to the 
temptation of building up bulging mus- 
cles for the purpose of show or gain, and 
thereby many work serious harm to 
themselves. 

Not long since, when a celebrated 
“strong man’’ was addressing an audi- 
ence this question was put to him by a 
man in the audience: ‘‘Have you not 
sacrificed much vital power for the sake 
of securing your abnormal muscular de- 
velopment, and are you not therefore in 
a poorer condition to resist disease or ex- 
haustion from prolonged effort or excep- 
tional physical or mental strain?’’ He 
very readily and honestly admitted be- 
fore his audience that such was the case. 
He said that if he had his life to live over 
he would not again make this grave mis- 
take, but would seek instead for organic 
vigor and a normal, harmonious develop- 
ment of the muscular and nervous 
systems. 

This ‘‘strong man’s’’ answer furnishes 
the aim you should choose in beginning 
systematic physical exercise. To achieve 


this aim, it is necessary to practice ex- 
ercises which bring into play simultan- 
eously large masses of muscles, and 


thereby greatly invigorate the heart, 
lungs and entire organism. Some of 
these exercises are running, rowing, 
swimming, hill-climbing, also (in moder- 
ation) vigorous games, such as basket 
ball and foot ball; in the gymnasium, 
vigorous calisthenics and quick apparatus 
work with running approach and but 
momentary arm support, rather than the 
heavy, slow strength exercises so fre- 
quently attempted by young enthusiasts. 
These latter violate fundamental, physio- 
logical laws, in that they do not permit 
normal respiration and _ circulation. 
Therefore, see to it that you cut out 
heavy weight lifting; slow, heavy, ab- 
normal exercises; ‘‘dip,’’ etc., on high 
bar, horse, and parallels, and many other 
similar exercises of a severe nature which 
will readily suggest themselves. 

A great advantage.in practicing the 
exercises first named, which produce 
profound general rather than local effects 
upon the organism, is that they tend to 
produce bodily harmony through exer- 
cising each part of the body in accord- 
ance with its natural function and with 
regard to its relation to all the other 
parts; z. ¢., they demand of the legs great 
strength and endurance which nature in- 
tended them to supply. The arms are 
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not called upon to do the work of the 
legs—nature never intending such a per- 
version and exacting serious penalty for 
so violating her plan. To illustrate: 
The writer has in mind a celebrated gym- 
nast whose ambition as a young fellow 
was to be able to walk on his hands, and 
‘“‘chin’’ with one arm. Through per- 
sistent effort, he succeeded in realizing 
his ambitions, even to walking around 
the gymnasium on the tips of thumb and 
fingers, doing the ‘‘iron cross’’ three 
times in succession, and many other 
‘great stunts’’ of like nature. To-day 
at twenty-eight years of age he has a 
smaller lung capacity than many boys 
thirteen years of age, could show; his 
shoulder joints are much stiffened and 
restricted in their movements by the un- 
duly heavy exercise given them; his chest 
is covered with huge, pectoral muscles, 
greatly restricting its expansion and 
drawing the shoulders inward. His 
calves are much smaller than his arms 
and he is an utter failure at all tests de- 
manding endurance and vigor of the vital 
organs. 

One other illustration ought to make 
clear the importance of developing the 
different parts of the body by means of 
general rather than local exercises. The 
young fellow in question started exercis- 
ing at about seventeen years of age with 
iron dumb-bells, pulley weights and the 
Milo Bar-bell for the purpose of making 
himself a notable ‘‘strong man.’’ The 
muscles grew rapidly and the young en- 
thusiast worked harder and harder, local- 
lizing each effort as much as possible as 
he worked at the muscles with all his 
will-power. In about four years he went 
‘on the road,’’ the wonder of unsuspect- 
ing audiences, One day he dropped into 
an association gymnasium in orc er to en- 
joy a strut among the fellows while they 
admired his big biceps. All went 
smoothly, even gloriously, while he was 
at the pulleys and dumb-bells, but our 
‘strong man’’ thought he would try the 
running track. It would never do to 
walk up by the stairway, he must climb 
up; so grasping the horizontal ladder, he 
attempted an ‘“‘up-start’”’ and failed; 
then he tried pulling himself over the 
ladder, and after many awkward attempts 
succeeded. ‘The on-lookers’ eyes had on 
a stare. What was the matter with the 
‘‘strong man?’’ Briefly, it was lack of 
bodily harmony, over-development of ac- 
cessory muscles at the expense of more 
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fundamental groups; lack of codperation 
on the part of the different nerve centers 
and their corresponding muscles. He 
had adopted the wrong method of devel- 
opment—the local method—consequently 
his muscles would not work in harmony. 

A few brief closing hints: When you 
enter the gymnasium, ‘‘ warm up”’ with 
moderate, general exercise, such as a 
short, easy run, before engaging in 
heavier or more violent exercises, and 
finish your work with an exercise of like 
nature. Keep well within your strength, 
in no test, whether of muscular power or 
endurance, pushing yourself to the limit. 
Keep moving while in the gymnasium 
and when you are through exercising go 
at once to your bath, as delay may mean 
a bad chill. A lukewarm shower of two 
minutes followed by one minute of cold 
water will be found an excellent general 
bath. Rub hard with a crash towel. 
Exercise daily, if possible—every other 
day at least—for forty-five minutes to one 
hour. Eat plain, nourishing food, thor- 
oughly masticating it, and take no violent 
exercise within two hours after a full 
meal. Have the purest air possible day 


and night; sleep at least eight hours, and 


before many weeks have passed you will 
find yourself well on the road to ‘* Health, 
Strength and Power.’’—Association Men. 


BE CONTENT WITH YOUR LOT. 
HELEN KELLER’S MESSAGE. 


HERE are times in the lives of most 
of us when we feel as though the 
world were not treating us as we think it 
should. At such times we are prone to 
forget the thousands of blessings we en- 
joy. Instead of taking notice of the roses 
that grow along the path of our lives, we 
see nothing but the thorns, and still, nine 
cases out of ten, we have much more to be 
thankful for than we have to mourn 
about. The trouble is not with the world, 
but with ourselves. We are too pessi- 
mistic, too prone to look upon the dark 
side of things, and too much inclined to 
forget the many gifts for which we ought 
to be thankful. Optimism should rule our 
natures and pessimism be driven out to 
our thoughts, for it is as poison to the 
soul and to all that is best within us. 
Our readers have vo doubt read in the 
daily press concerning Miss Helen Keller, 
the girl who was born deaf, dumb and 
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blind. The great Universal Exposition 
set aside a day, October 18th, in honor of 
this young woman, and invited her to 
give an address in the Hall of Congresses 
before the teachers of the deaf, dumb and 
blind, who held a convention which was 
attended by people from all over the 
world who are afflicted with these trou- 
bles. 

The achievement of Miss Keller in 
having learned to speak and in having 
obtained an education far better than the 
great majority who have had every op- 
portunity in the world to improve them- 
selves, should stand as a lesson to them 
and remiind them of the fact that if they 
are not successful it is very largely due to 
their own disinclination to put forth the 
proper effort. Given health and strength, 
there is no one who cannot advance in 
this world and secure a comfortable liv- 
ing. Miss Keller has not only learned to 
speak, but she has learned to say things 
well worthy the attention of her strongest 
brothers and sisters, as the following 
quotation, which is part of her address, 
indicates: 

“‘I have come not for aught that I 
have done, but for what has been done to 
to me to raise me to the level of those who 
see and hear. I testify to what the good 
and strong have done for deprivation and 
infirmity. I enter with vou into com- 
munion of living speech, and for the joy 
of speech I express my heartfelt gratitude 
that the impediment of dumbness has 
been removed from my tongue. Such is 
my brief but earnest message to those 
who have asked me to come and to those 
who sit before me. 

‘*Now; I say what seems tome to be 
the message of this Exposition to all peo- 
ple: The Exposition is a great manifesta- 
tion of all the forces of enlightenment, 
where man’s thousand torches burn to- 
gether. The value of everything here 
and of everything anywhere is educa- 
tional. The Exposition is what its dis- 
tinguished founder intended it to be— 
a world’s university. Here the spirit of 
civilization stands forth illumining and 
enlightening those who walk in darkness 
and silence. 

‘*The service of man to man shines all 
the brighter through these circumscribed 
individuals. All these great halls tell 
me the world is on our side. The forces 
there displayed hold up my hands and sup- 
port my weakness. Science, nature and 
art say to me, “Thou art deaf and blind, 
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but enter thou, too, into the kingdom of 
God.’ God bless the nation that pro- 
vides education for all her children.”’ 

These words, coming as they do, from 
the lips of a person who is deaf and blind 
and who has overcome her dumbness to 
such an extent that she cannot only speak, 
but can speak words of wisdom, should 
spur us on to nobler deeds, to a more earn- 
est and cheerful endeavor to content 
ourselves with our respective lots, and to 
fulfil the duties assigned us with pleas- 
ure and good will. 





DEVICE IN SPELLING. 


ET each pupil write on a slip say three 
words which he regards difficult to 
spell. Let the paper be neatly written, 
signed, and handed to the teachers. In 
the act of preparing these lists each will 
learn the spelling of not only these three, 
but of others which he rejects. This 
will insure the attention on the lesson for 
a few minutes in a discriminating attitude 
of mind. 

To give zest to the work there may 
follow a great variety of exercises in 
which the slips are used. Here area few; 
others will occur to the ingenious 
teacher:— 

1. File the slips for a week or two, each 
pupil’s in a bunch by itself; then have a 
test to see how many can spell all the 
words in his own lists. 

2. If the words were all selected from 
the same lesson, there will be many du- 
plicates. Appoint a committee of two 
or three to examine the lists and report 
how many times each word appears. 
This makes a practical spelling lesson 
for the committee. 

3. Sometimes the eollection of words 
may run for a week, three or four a day 
by each pupil, words to be taken from 
one or two subjects, as geography and 
arithmetic, limited to the lessons for the 
week. Then let them ‘‘chooseup.’’ As 
each one takes his place in the two 
classes thus formed, the teacher hands 
him his own slips for the week. When 
all are ready, the first pupil pronounces 
the words in his list to those on the op- 
posite side, and they spell in turn, those 
who miss going down; then a similar 
‘‘volley’’ comes from the other side. 
Each one who misses hands his list to his 
leader if it has not been used before. 


A mere device? Yes thatis all. But 
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try it. It will work in geography just 
as well as in ‘spelling. Each pupil files 
daily a few questions which to him seem 
good to use in this way, and on Friday, 
the questions are used as above.—A ment- 
can Journal of Education. 


GRADGRIND’S IDEA OF EDUCA- 
TION.* 





BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


OW, what I want is Facts. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but 
Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. 
You can only form the minds of reason- 
ing animals upon Facts: nothing else will 
ever be of any service tothem. This is 
the principle on which I bring up my 
own children, and this is the principle on 
which I bring up these children. Stick 
to Facts, sir! In this life we want noth- 
ing but Facts, sir; nothing but Facts !”’ 
The speaker, and the schoolmaster, 
and the third grown person present, all 
backed, a little, and swept with their 
eyes the inclined plane of little vessels 
then and there arranged in order, ready 
to have gallons of facts poured into them 
until they were full to the brim. 

Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of 
realities. A man of facts and calculations. 
A man who proceeds upon the principle 
that two and two are four, and nothing 
over, and who is not to be talked into 
allowing for anything over. Thomas 
Gradgrind, sir, with a rule and pair of 
scales, and the multiplication table 
always in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh 
and measure any parcel of human nature, 
and tell you exactly what it comes to. 

It isa mere question of figures, a case 
of simple arithmetic. You might hope 
to get some other nonsensical belief into 
the head of George Gradgrind, or Aug- 
ustus Gradgrind, or John Gradgrind, or 
Joseph Gradgrind, but into the head of 
Thomas Gradgrind—no, sir! Indeed, 
he seemed a kind of cannon loaded to the 
muzzle with facts. 

‘*Girl number twenty,’’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind, squarely pointing with his 
square forefinger. ‘‘I don’t know that 
girl. Who is that girl?”’ 

“Sissy Jupe, sir,’’ explained number 
twenty, blushing, standing up and 
courtesying. 





* This pointed satire on certain features of 
education in England is from ‘‘ Hard Times.” 
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‘“Sissy is not a name,’’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind. ‘‘ Don’tcall yourselfSissy. Call 
yourself Cecelia.’’ 

‘* Father calls me Sissy, sir,’’ returned 
the young girl in a trembling voice, and 
with another courtesy. 

‘* Then he has no business to do it,’’ 
said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘‘Tell him he 
mustn’t. Cecelia Jupe. Let me see. 
What is your father ?’”’ 

‘He belongs to the horse-riding, if 
you please, sir.’’ 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved 
off the objectionable calling with his 
hand. 

‘We don’t want to know any thing 
about that, here. You mustn’t tell us 
about that, here. Your father breaks 
horses, don’t he ?’”’ 

‘** If you please, sir, when he can get 
any to break, they do break horses in 
the ring, sir.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t tell us about the ring, 
here. Very well, then. Describe your 
father as a horse-breaker. He doctors 
sick horses, I dare say.” 

**O yes, sir!” 


‘* Very well, then. He is a veterinary 


surgeon, a farrier, and horse-breaker. 


Give me your definition of a horse.’’ 
Sissy Jupe was thrown into the greatest 
alarm by this demand. 

‘** Girl number twenty unable to define 
a horse!’’ said Mr. Gradgrind. ‘‘ Girl 
number twenty possessed of no facts, in 
reference to one of the commonest of 
animals! Some boy’s definition of a 
horse.—Bitzer, yours.’’ 

The square finger, moving here and 
there, lighted suddenly on Bitzer, per- 
haps because he chanced to sit in the 
same ray of sunlight which irradiated 
Sissy. 

‘“Bitzer,’? said Thomas Gradgrind, 
‘* your definition of a horse.’’ 

‘*Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely, twenty-four grinders, four 
eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds 
coat in the spring ; in marshy countries 
sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but re- 
quiring to be shod with iron. Age 
known by marks in the mouth.”’ 

‘* Now, girl number twenty,’’ said Mr. 
Gradgrind, ‘‘ you know what a horse is.’’ 

She courtesied again, and would have 
blushed deeper, if she could have blushed 
deeper than she had blushed all this 
time. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. 
A mighty man at cutting and drying, he 
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was; a government officer; always in 
training, always with a system to force 
down the general throat, always to be 
heard of at the bar of his little public 
office. 

‘‘Very well,’’ said the gentleman 
briskly, smiling and folding his arms. 
**That’s a horse. Now, let me ask you, 
girls and boys, Would you paper a room 
with representations of horses ?’”’ 

After a pause, one-half of the children 
cried in chorus, ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ upon which 
the other half, seeing in the gentleman’s 
face that ‘‘ yes’’ was wrong, cried out in 
a chorus, ‘‘ No, sir!’’—as the custom is 
in these examinations. ‘‘ Of course not. 
Why wouldn’t you?”’ 

A pause. One corpulent, slow boy, 
with a wheezy manner of breathing, 
ventured to answer, ‘‘ Because I wouldn’t 
paper a room at all, I’d paint it.”’ 

“You must paper it,’’ said the gentle- 
man, rather warmly. 

‘* Yes, you must paper it,’’ said Thomas 
Gradgrind, ‘‘ whether you like it or not. 
Don’t tell ws you wouldn't paper it. 
What do your mean, boy?’”’ 

*‘T’ll explain to you then,’’ said the 
gentlemen, after a dismal pause, ‘‘ why 
you wouldn’t paper a room with repre- 
sentations of horses. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality,—in fact? Do you?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ from one-half. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ 
from the other. 

‘** Of course not,’’ said the gentleman, 
with an indignant look at the wrong half. 
‘* Why, then, you are not to see anywhere 
what you don’t see in fact, you are not to 
have anywhere what you don’t have in 
fact. What is called taste is only another 
name for fact. This is a new principle, a 
discovery, a great discovery,’’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘ Now I'll try you again. 
Suppose you were going to carpet a room, 
would you use a carpet having a repre- 
sentation of flowers upon it?’”’ 

There being a general conviction by 
this time that ‘‘ No, sir,’’ was always the 
tight answer to this gentleman, the 
chorus of ‘‘ no’’ was very strong. Only 
a few feeble stragglers said ‘‘ yes;” 
among them Sissy Jupe. 

** Girl number twenty,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, smiling, in the calm strength of 
knowledge. 

Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

**So you would carpet your room with 
representations of flowers, would you?”’ 
said the gentlemen. ‘‘ Why would you?’’ 
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*‘ If you please, sir, I am very fond of 
flowers,’’ returned the girl. 

‘*And that is why you would put 
tables and chairs upon them, and have 
people walking over them with heavy 
boots?’ 

“‘It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They 
wouldn’t crush and wither, if you please, 
sir. They would be the pictures of what 
was very pretty and pleasant, and I 
would fancy ’’— 

‘** Ay, ay, ay! but you mustn’t fancy,”’ 
cried the gentleman, quite elated by com- 
ing so happily to his point. ‘‘ That’s it! 
You are never to fancy.”’ 

‘* Vou are not, Cecelia Jupe,’’ Thomas 
Gradgrind solemnly repeated, ‘‘ todo any 
thing of that kind.’’ 

‘* You are to be in all things regulated 
and governed,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ by 
Fact. You must discard the word 
‘fancy’ altogether. You have nothing 
to do with it. You don’t walk upon 
flowers in fact: you can not be allowed 
to walk upon flowers in carpets. You 
never meet with quadrupeds going up 
and down the walls; you must not have 
quadrupeds represented upon walls. You 
must use,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ for all 


these purposes, combinations and modi- 
fications (in primary colors) of mathmati- 
cal figures which are susceptible of proof 


and demonstration. This is the new 
discovery. Thisis fact. This is taste.’’ 


THE HUMAN HAND. 


OUCH, as embodied in the hand, is 
perhaps the most wonderful of the 
senses. The organs of the other senses 
are passive; the organ of touch alone is 
active. The eye, the ear, and the nostril 
stand simply open;.light, sound, and 
fragrance enter, and we are compelled to 
see, to hear, and to smell; but the hand 
selects what it shall touch, and touches 
what it pleases. It puts away from it 
the things which it dislikes, and beckons 
towards it the things which it desires,— 
unlike the eye, which must often gaze 
transfixed at horrible sights from which 
it cannot turn, and the ear, which cannot 
escape from the torture of discordant 
sounds, and the nostril, which cannot 
protect itself from hateful odors. More- 
over the hand cares not only for its own 
wants, but when the other organs of the 
senses are rendered useless, takes their 
duties upon it. The hand of the blind 
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man goes with him as an eye through the 
streets, and safely threads for him all the 
devious way; it looks for him at the faces 
of his friends, and tells him whose kindly 
features are gazing on him; it peruses 
books for him, and quickens the long 
hours by its silent readings. It ministers 
as willingly to the deaf; and when the 
tongue is dumb and the ear stopped, its 
fingers speak eloquently to the eye, and 
enable it to discharge the unwonted office 
of a listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, even 
in their greatest perfection, are indebted 
to the hand for the enhancement and the 
exaltation of their powers. It constructs for 
the eye a copy of itself, and thus gives it a 
telescope with which to range among the 
stars; and by another copy on a different 
plan, furnishes it with a microscope, and 
introduces it into a new world of wonders. 
It constructs for the ear the instruments 
by which it is educated, and sounds them 
in its hearing till its powers are trained to 
the full. It plucks for the nostril the 
flower which it longs to smell, and dis- 
tills for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As for the tongue, if it had not the hand 
to serve it, it might abdicate its throne as 
the lord of taste. In short, the organ of 
touch is the minister of its sister senses, 
and, without any play of words, is the 
handmaid of them all. And if the hand 
thus munificently serves the body, not 
less amply does it give expression to the 
genius and the wit, the courage and the 
affection, the will and the power, of man. 
Put a sword into it, and it will fight for 
him; put a plow into it, and it will till for 
him; put a harp into it, and it will play 
for him; put a pencil into it, and it will 
paint for him; put a pen into it, and it 
will speak for him, plead for him, pray 
for him. 

What will it not do? What has it not 
done? A steam-engine is but a larger 
hand, made to extend its powers by the 
little hand of man. An electric telegraph 
is but a longer pen for that little hand to 
write with. All our huge cannon and 
other weapons of war, with which we so 
effectually slay our brethren, are only 
Cain’s hand made bigger, and stronger, 
and bloodier. What, moreover, is a ship, 
a railway, a light-house, or a palace,— 
what, indeed, is a whole city, a whole 
continent of cities, all the cities of the 
globe, nay, the very globe itself, in so far 
as man has changed it, but the work of 
that giant hand with which the human 
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race, acting as one mighty man, has 
executed its will? 

When I think of all that human hands 
have done of good and evil, I lift up my 
own hand, and gaze upon it with wonder 
and awe. What an instrument for good 
it is! what an instrument forevil! And 
all the day long it never is idle. We 
unwisely restrict the term handicrafts- 
man, or hand-worker, to the more labor- 
ious callings. It belongs to all honest, 
earnest men and women, and is a title 
which each should covet. For the car- 
penter’s hand there is the saw, and for 
the smith’s hand the hammer; for the 
farmer’s hand, the plow; for the miner’s 
hand, the spade; for the sailor’s hand, 
the oar; for the painter’s hand, the brush; 
for the sculptor’s hand, the chisel; for 
the poet’s hand, the pen. For each of us 
there is some instrument we may learn to 
handle: for all there is the command, 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.”’ 


~—_ 


OLD GORDON GRAHAM’S GOOD 
SENSE. 





HESE paragraphs packed with good 


sense are picked from ‘‘Old Gorgon 
Graham’s Letters to His Son’,, a most 
clever and keen book, by George Horace 
Lorimer: 

Following the horses may be pleasant 
exercise at the start, but they’re apt to 
lead you to the door of the poorhouse or 
the jail at the finish. 

When your name is on a note it stands 
only for money, but when it’s on a letter 
of introduction or recommendation it 
stands for your judgment of ability and 
character and you can’t call it in the end 
of thirty days, either. Giving a letter of 
of introduction simply lending your name 
with a man as collateral. 

Don’t hurt any one if you can help it, 
but if you must, a clean, quick wound 
heals soonest. 

When I go into a fellow’s office and see 
his desk buried in letters with the dust on 
them, I know that there are cobwebs in 
his head. Foresight is the quality that 
makes a great merchant, but a man who 
has his desk littered with yesterday’s 
business has no time to plan for to-mor- 
row. The only letters that can wait are 
those which provoke a hot answer. 

Sol was a failure as a musician because, 
while he knew all the notes, he had no- 
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thing in himself to add to them when he 
played them. 

What you can’t do is to load up a 
report with moonshine or an inventory 
with wind, and get anything more sub- 
stantial that a moonlight sail toward 
bankruptcy. 

I’ve found that this is a mighty big 
world for a square man and a mighty 
small world for a crooked one. 

Fashionable happiness always costs 
just a little more than you’re making. 
You can’t keep down expenses when 
you've got to keep up appearances—that 
is, the appearance of being something 
that you ain’t. 

There’s only one place in the world 
where you can live a happy life, and that’s 
inside your income. A family that’s liv- 
ing beyond it means is simply a business 
that’s losing money, and it’s bound to go 
tosmash. And to keep a safe distance 
ahead of the sheriff you’ve got to make 
your wife help. More men go broke 
through bad management at home than 
at the office. 

It’s been my experience that when a 
fellow begins to brag that he can quit 
whenever he wants to, he’s usually 
reached the point where he can’t. 

Never ask a man what he knows, but 
what he can do. 

Books are all right, but dead men’s 
brains are no good unless you mix a live 
one’s with them. 

It isn’t what a man’s got in the bank, 
but what he’s got in his head, that makes 
him a great merchant. 

Look in a man’s eyes for honesty; 
around his mouth for weakness; at his 
chin for strength; at his hands for tem- 
perament; and at his nails for cleanliness. 

More men die from worry than from 
overwork: more stuff themselves to death 
than die of starvation; more break their 
necks falling down the cellar stairs than 
climbing mountains. If the human ani- 
imal reposed less confidence in his stom- 
ach and more in his legs, the streets 
would be full of healthy men walking 
down to business. Remember that a 
man always rides to his grave; he never 
walks there. 

A good many men will say it is none 
of your business what they do in their 
own time, but you want to make it your 
business, so long as it effects what they do 
in your time. For this reason, you 
should never hire men who drink after 
office hours; for it’s their time that gets 
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the effects, and your time that gets the 
atter-effects. 

Every fellow is really two men— what 
he is and what he might be; and you’re 
never absolutely sure which you’re go- 
-ing to bury till he’s dead. The great 
secret of good management is to be more 
alert to prevent a man’s going wrong 
than eager to punish him for it. 





AN EXCHANGE OF RACE. 


Dr. Carlos Montezuma, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and of Chicago 
Medical College, is a full-blood Apache 
Indian. He was captured in early child- 
hood by Indians of another tribe, and sold 
by his captors to a white man who gave 
him an education. In a recent address 
before a men’s club in Chicago, he said 
that environment is a far more potent 
force than heredity in making men, and 
to illustrate his point told the following 
story : 

‘Three years ago I visited Fort Apache 
Indian School, Arizona. I had to have 


an interpreter to talk with my own peo- 
ple, who came to see the ‘ white Indian’. 
‘One morning while talking through the 


interpreter, with a group of Apaches, my 
attention was caught by the queer ap- 
pearence of a man approaching us. 

‘‘*Who is that Indian?’ I asked the 
interpreter, indicating the approaching 
man. 

‘**'Phat’s Mickey.’ 

‘** Mickey! He must be an Irishman.’ 

‘**He is,’ said the interpreter. ‘He has 
rich relatives somewhere in Indiana, and 
they have written often for him to come 
back tothem. But he was captured by 
the Apaches over thirty years ago, and 
has been living here ever since, and don’t 
want to go back to the whites.’ 

‘‘In a flash my mind went back to my 
‘childhood, when I lived there. I remem- 
bered Mickey as a boy of whom the In- 
dians were fond on account of his red hair. 
I spoke of my recollection, and the inter- 
preter said,‘ That is the same boy.’’ 

‘‘Mickey came up and shook hands 
with me. I expected a white man’s salu- 
tation of ‘How do you do?‘ But he gave 
a grunt. And then he sat down upon 
the ground. We looked upon each other 
with mutual curiosity. His long gray 
hair hung about his shoulders, his face 
‘was painted in Indian fashion; he had a 
band about his head, a string of beads 
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round his neck and a highly colored shawl 
round his waist. He wore Indian leg- 
gins and moccasins, and was more filthy 
and tattered that the Indian Indians, 
When he spoke to me it was through the 
interpreter, for he had entirely forgotten 
his mother tongue. 

‘* And I—well I stood there with not a 
single characteristic in common with my 
own people. I, too, had forgotten my na- 
tive tongue. I was more conventionally 
and better dressed than the white men 
there and my ways, thoughts and charac- 
teristics were those of a white man. 

‘In one generation a white man 
had turned Indian, and an Indian had 
turned white man, under the influence 
of environment.”’ 

Doctor Montezuma’s story, had it come 
earlier, might well have been the germ of 
Mr. Kipling’s story of ‘‘ Namgay Doola,”’ 
the Irishman who became an “Indian 
Indian” in the land of the Hindus.— 
Youth's Companion, 


> 


PURITY OF SPEECH. 





HE injunction of an old English writer, 
couched in quaint terms, to the effect 
that it behooveth young men to keep close 
watch on their speech and see that it de- 
meaneth itself well, referred to evil speak- 
ing, foolish talk and the like, and not to 
the mere use of words. The injunction 
is still apt, but those who read current, 
ephemeral books and those who hear the 
common speech of American men and 
women would apply it to the words, the 
locutions, the loose phrase, the intermi- 
nable smart slang. It has been said ofa 
certain contemporary writer that he is al- 
most the only one left in the present gen- 
eration who can write like a scholar with- 
out using the terms of trade and commerce 
in literature. This seems to be an exag- 
geration, but in a recent collection of 
essays a professed literary man, who was 
concerned in the direction of a literary 
journal, wrote seriously of ‘‘things in the 
literary line,’’ just as a commercial trave- 
ler would quite naturally talk of the 
wares in the grocery or hardware line. 
Doctor Johnson said of certain illit- 
erate writers of his time that they would 
debase the language, and in our day the 
illiterate are liberal contributors to cur- 
rent speech. The reason is quite plain: 
everybody reads; every trade interest, 
sport and activity of the world now has 
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an organ or journal which reports the do- 
ings of the particular class or activity, 
and these special terms and the slang con- 
nected with them get into print, whereas 
in former times they were known only 
to the interested classes. The fashion of 
recruiting our colloquial speech and our 
printed slang from these tends to make the 
language obscure. 

Wu Ting-fang, the former Chinese 
Minister to the United States, astonished 
a young woman in Washington by his 
ready use of sonorous English, and shesaid 
to him, ‘‘Why, you speak English as 
well as I do!’ ‘“‘I speak it better than 
you do,’”’ he answered, with the frankness 
for which he was famed. ‘‘I have learned 
my English from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goldsmith and Burke, while your Eng- 
lish, like-that current at this time in this 
country, is compounded of all the slang 
from the counting house, the factory, the 
schoolyard and the race-track. My Eng- 
lish has been learned from the masters of 
English, while the English speech now in 
use here is largely made by the careless 
and the illiterate.’’ 

It is true that no language is fixed ex- 
cept a dead language, and that a live lan- 


guage ,like the ocean which received con- 
tributions from multitude of sources, will 


constantly accept new words. Some of 
the slang of to-day will inevitably be the 
vigorous idiomatic speech of to-morrow. 
New words will be coined as long as the 
language lives, but it must be understood 
that language and speech are vehicles of 
thought, means of cummunication, and 
that if one is to make oneself understood 
a close attention must be paid to the ac- 
cepted and universally understood part 
of the language used. 

Every trade, sport, amusement or spe- 
cial department of life has a technical 
vocabulary. When that vocabulary is 
used in the trade or activity, it is not 
slang, but is a mere technical dialect ; but 
when it is transferred to general use in 
another sense it becomes an unintelligible 
jargon. A racing man knows perfectly 
well what is meant bya ‘‘ringer’’ and 
the race track better understands what is 
meant by the word ‘‘welcher’’ and 
‘*come to the scratch,’’ but they are 
slangy and sometimes wholly unintelligi- 
ble when they apply these terms to the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

‘* All human speech, even the most in- 
timate, is intended for the ears of others, 
and must, therefore, have a certain dig- 
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nity and courtesy, out of respect for one’s 
hearers if not for oneself. Now slang, 
from the very fact that it is slang, that it 
is not the accepted medium of communi- 
cation, has a taint of impropriety about it 
which makes it offensive. Again, the 
very currency of slang depends on its al- 
lusions to things which are not supposed 
to be universally familiar or generally re- 
spectable ; and hence it is vulgar, since it 
brings in associations with what is for the 
moment regarded as unknown or in bad 
repute.”’ 

These eminently judicial and judicious 
conclusions are from the excellent book, 
‘Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech,’’ by Greenough and Kittredge, 
who point out acutely that, though the 
language is forever changing, the perma- 
nent elements far outweigh the variable, 
and that the accepted means of communi- 
cation in any language has a constant and 
enduring nature. The real language re- 
mains intelligible for long periods, while 
slang becomes obsolete in months or 
days, and is, therefore, not adapted for 
use in legitimate speech. 

There is another and perhaps more im- 
portant consideration for the user of slang 
than that it is vulgar, unintelligible to 
the hearer, or that it tends to degrade aud 
corrupt the great English speech. The 
terms of slang are vague and ill defined, 
and ‘‘ the habitual use of slang is harm- 
ful to the mind as well as to the manners 
of the user.’’ Slang tends to level all the 
nice distinctions of meaning which it has 
been the work of multitudes of the most 
thoughtful and intelligent men to build 
up for ages. 

This nice use of language is the certain 
mark and sign of cultivated intelligence, 
and if one drops into the habit of using 
hazy, vague and meaningless language, 
it may be taken for granted that the lan- 
guage is becoming the expression of the 
crude, vague and barbarous thought and 
habit of mind. In all civilized lands it 
has been possible to tell a cultivated man 
from a boor by the language of the en- 
lightened person. It is our proud boast 
in this country that, as education is wide- 
spread, there is very little difference be- 
tween man and man in the speech used. 
Nearly every one can speak passably 
well, and the language used by one is 
understood by the other. This univer- 
sality of speech is a great blessing, but 
there is a danger that we are “leveling 
down.’’—Phila. Ledger. 
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PERSONALITY OF TEACHER. 
PRES’ T WM. DEWITT HYDE. 


ERSONALITY is what wise employ- 
ers of teachers try to secure above all 
else. People with mean natures and 
small souls never ought to try to teach. 
Still, personality is greatly capable of cul- 
tivation. It is largely an affair of our 
own making. Five great schools of teach- 
ers tried to find a solution of this prob- 
lem. They were the Epicurean, the 
Stoic, the Platonic, the Aristotlean, and 
the Christian. Whoever follows the teach- 
ings of all these schools will become a 
popular and successful teacher, and any 
one defective in a majority of them is 
unfit to teach. 

The Epicurean idea was that one should 
get at all costs as many pleasures as pos- 
sible. Teachers should have good food, 
no hurried meals, a comfortable room in 
which to be quiet. In the long run these 
are half the battle. Teachers should not 
deny themselves these. Restful quiet 
and good food are necessary. Next is 
needed wholesome exercise. The teacher 
shut up for five or six hours should have 
one or two hours under the open sky 
every school day, care free. The teacher 
should do a lot of outdoor things in vaca- 
tion, and the one who doesn’t is falling 
away even from this low ideal. 

The Stoic teaches one to keep the mind 
free from all worry and anxiety ; the men- 
tal states make the man. The teachers’ 
troubles can be reduced by reducing the 
mental worries. The blunders once made 
should be left behind, not brooded over. 
There is no situation in which we cannot 
be masters, is the Stoic’s lesson. Every 
teacher must some time learn it. The 
teacher’s life is more full of gentral dis- 
couragements than any other profession, 
but the Stoic formula, faithfully applied 
in reasonable limits, will overcome them. 
Teachers should live in care-proof com- 
partments. 

Platonism bids us rise above this world. 
Platonists were not the most agreeable 
people to live with. Much that passes 
for Christian religion is simply Platonism 
in disguise. Still, it contains some truth 
that every teacher ought to know and 
sometimes apply. A teacher would hardly 
keep his poise without these Platonic re- 
sources, but moderation is necessary. 

By the school of Aristotle man was to 
find his end here and now on earth, not 
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in heaven. Teaching is an extra-hazard- 
ous profession as far as nervous energy 
is concerned. The teacher’s problem is 
one of proportion—what to select, what 
to leave out. The essentials to the main 
end ought to be taken, the others left. 
The teacher must say No to calls good in 
themselves, but not for themselves. Ama- 
teur theatricals, dancing and dinner par- 
ties ought to be taken part in only in 
great moderation. Physical health and 
vivacity of spirits must be maintained at 
all costs. ‘Teachers should be sure what 
they do is best for them and then never 
mind what people say. Teachers should 
have their own individual end in view. 
The counsel of the greatest teacher 
remains. Christ says to the teachers to 
make the interest and aims of each pupil 
their own. Where the un-Christian 
teacher’s work ends, the Christian teach- 
er’s work begins. Teacher and pupil are 
engaged in a common work. The atti- 
tude of the Christian teacher is, ‘‘ Come, 
let’s do this thing together, I’m ready to 
help you and want you to help me.’’ 
The successful teacher looks forward to 
the pupil’s future. Teachers learn to see 
with pupils’ eyes, share their work, re- 
joice in their success, be more sorry than 
they at their failures, lead them, never 
drive. Any teacher who can combine the 
five qualities I have mentioned will find 
teaching a pleasure and achieve success. 


PERSONALITY OF THE PUPIL,* 
BY CARLOS B. ELLIS. 


W* must all agree that the purpose of 
all education is to train for right 


‘living, and yet I fear that in our eager- 


ness to fit our pupils to pass examina- 
tions and to take positions as stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers, we sometimes 
forget that to be womanly women and 
manly men is of far greater importance. 
It is not sufficient to develop a boy’s 
mental powers, but we must at the same 
time help him to correct, those faults that 
will hinder his advancement, and to de- 
velop those qualities that will help him 
to win an honorable success. Quite 
properly the home and church have been 
entrusted with the moral training of chil- 





* Address before New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, at New 
Haven, October 22, 1904, by Prof. Carlos B. 
Ellis, of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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dren, but I fear that, forgetling the 
limitations, we have expected too much 
of these influences, and that we have 
sometimes found ready excuses for our 
omissions. We forget that in many 
homes the parents are busy with long 
hours of labor, or business cares, or social 
duties, and have little or no time to spend 
with their children. We also forget that 
in many homes ethical standards are not 
high, and the restraining influences are 
not strong. So far as the church is con- 
cerned, the children at the most only 
come within its walls for two or three 
hours a week, and many of them very 
irregularly, or not at all. 

The teacher has unusual opportunities 
for moral training; he has the pupil im- 
mediately under his eye for five hours a 
day; he works with the pupil, and so 
comes into close touch with him under 
the most favorable conditions for learning 
his points of weakness and strength. 
Because of his position, the teacher com- 
mands a certain respect and reverence 
which the pupil yields to no one else. 
The first extension of authority in the 
life of the child comes when he enters the 
school-room, and in many cases the child 
learns to love his teacher with an affec- 
tion second only to that for the parent. 
This result would follow in more in- 
stances, if the teachers were more worthy. 
If the high school boy no longer regards 
his teacher with respect and affection, if 
he.does not look upon him as his friend 
to whom he may freely go for help, ad- 
vice, and sympathy, it is. because some 
teacher has neglected his opportunities or 
grossly abused them. 

Moral training is training for right liv- 
ing; it includes much more than that 
vices should be avoided; it inculcates 
habits of neatness, orderliness, industry, 
perseverence, punctuality, self reliance, 
honesty, courtesy, manliness, and respect 
for authority; it transcends in importance 
all other education. A principal of a 
large high school says, ‘‘All other things 
are but tools for the devil unless the 
moral nature is healthily cultivated.’’ 
Is the primary purpose of our schools to 
fit pupils to pass certain examinations 
and to win certain promotions? or is it 
rather to fit them to be good citizens? 
Do we not under the stress of our en- 
vironment magnify the importance of 
secondary things, and fail to put sufficient 
emphasis upon the development of those 
qualities and habits which are essential 
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to useful, happy lives, and gcod citizen- 
ship? President Hadley says, ‘* The 
higher education will do little toward 
making more efficient citizens, unless it 
makes at the same time broader and 
better men.”’ 

It is not sufficient to teach that it is 
wrong to lie, or cheat, or steal, or kill, or 
do anything to injure another, and that 
it is wrong to indulge in those acts which 
work injury to one’s self. Even the 
worst criminal and the most degraded 
sot recognize that these things are wrong, 
but unfortunately we are not agreed on 
the definitions of some of these terms. 
Too many of those who are supposed to 
represent the best of our civilization make 
fine distinctions in order to ease their 
consciences. I know a most excellent 
woman who subscribes a liberal sum to- 
wards the expenses of the church of which 
she is cne of the most active members; 
but this sum is to be paid weekly, and 
she very thoughtfully declines to pay for 
those Sundays when she is absent. As 
she is absent about one half of the time, 
her subscription is reduced proportion- 
ately. 

Our pupils read such items in the 


news 


papers, and they hear such sentiments / 


expressed at home; they see corrupt and | 
unscrupulous men building fortunes and 
attaining to high positions in social and 
political life; and they are told that, if 
they wish to succeed, they must discard | 
puritanical notions of honesty and up- 
rightness. Is it any wonder that many 
of them think it legitimate to disobey 
rules, to copy, to come to class with un- 


prepared lessons, and in other ways to |\ 


evade the discipline of school life, and 
that the standards thus adopted and ‘the 
habits thus formed are carried with them, 
when they leave school? We must not 
allow our pupils to get distorted ideas of 
success. True success cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, and there are 


f 


many things of more value than meat and / 


raiment. 

The high school period is them 
difficult and the most important stage in 
the life of the pupil. He has ceased to 
be a boy and has put aside his childish 
amusements and friends. He wishes to 
be considered a man, but is not accorded 
that distinction. He has never before 
been, and will never again be, so much 
alone in the world. President Stanley 
Hall in a recent article in the ‘‘ Forum’”’ 
said: ‘‘It is the time when there is the 
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most rapid development of the heart and 
all the feelings and emotions. Fear, 
anger, love, pity, jealousy, emulation, 
ambition, and sympathy are either now 
born or springing into their most intense 
life. . . . Childhood is ending, and plans 
for future vocations now spring into 
existence, and slowly grow definite and 
controlling. There is often a new and 
exquisite sensitiveness to every breath of 
criticism, praise, or blame. It is the age 
when the majority leave school forever 
and begin life for themselves. It is the 
age of spring fever, when previous life 
seems dead, and the soul would moult it 
and be done with it. It is the most vul- 
nerable and difficult of all periods after 
infancy, the severest test of parent, 
teacher, and pedagogical methods.”’ 

A friend who has a class of incorrigi- 
bles in Sunday-school asked me, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with them?” I replied, ‘‘I 
do not know. You must keep everlast- 
ingly atit.’”’ As so now I say to you, I 
do not know how you are to solve your 
problems. No one can tell you how, no 
two pupils are exactly alike, and no two 
teachers can approach a boy in the same 
way. I do know that these questions are 


more perplexing than any other problems 
of school work. Your disappointments 
will be more bitter and your successes 
will be more uncertain. 

It is much easier to dismiss each breach 
of good conduct with a corresponding 
penalty, but that does the pupil little 


good. I recall two instances where it 
would have been far easier to apply the 
most drastic measures of school discipline, 
and the principal would have been fully 
justified by the circumstances, but he 
patiently and persistently tried one plan 
after another until in each case the boy 
was again brought into harmony with the 
school, and given a new impetus toward 
manhood. We do not commit a burglar 
to prison to reform him, but in the hope 
that the fear of similar punishment may 
restrain others from stealing. When the 
burglar is released, he will probably take 
the first opportunity to repeat the crime, 
and if we punish a boy for cheating in 
an examination, he will be sorry—that 
he was caught—and resolve to be more 
cautious when he repeats the offense. 
The punishment is necessary in each 
case, but our duty as teachers does not 
end when a boy is punished. We owe it 
to the boy, we owe it to the community, 
to put forth our best effoits to help that 
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boy to be an honorable member of the 
school that he may become an honorable 
member of the community. 

But it will not be enough to convert 
the pupil to honesty. He probably 
cheated in the examination because he 
had not done the work covered by it. 
Our pupils need to learn that hard work 
is honorable, and that indolence is in- 
excusable in school or out. When they 
have learned this lesson, they will have 
less occasion for cheating. There is a 
distinct moral value to the pupil in 
acquiring the habit of working hard, and 
in having enough hard work to keep him 
busy. I would not have any one find 
school life a drudgery, but it should not 
be a play-spell. The dull boy should be 
allowed some consideration, and the 
bright boy should be required to carry 
enough work to keep him busy. Ifa 
pupil bas ten talents, he should early 
learn that more is expected of him than 
of the boy with only five. A pupil some- 
times takes a dislike to a subject and de- 
clines to do any work init. Youdo him 
a positive-wrong if you permit him to 
become a drone in your class. The high 
school is a place for workers, but not for 
loafers. To learn to work is vastly more 
important than to learn to be a book- 
keeper or stenographer. 

It is not sufficient to make a boy work, 
for the best results cannot be obtained 
under compulsion, but the boy should 
learn the joy of work, above all he must 
learn that the prizes of life are awarded , 
only to those who work hard. It may be 
set down as a general rule, to which there 
are few exceptions, that the difference 
between a successful man and a failure 
is that the latter couldn’t or wouldn’t 
pay the price of success. And that price 
is hard work. 

Many a pupil does not know what good 
work he can do, and it is an important 
part of our duty to arouse latent ambi- 
tion, and inspire pupils to do their best. 
Some one has said: ‘‘ There should be 
but one standard for graduation, ‘John 
Doe, having done his level best, is 
awarded this diploma.’’’ I fear that 
condition would be considered too severe 
to day, and it must await the coming of 
the millennium. 

Teach your pupils that they can do 
things, never allow them to say, ‘‘I 
can’t.’’ Noone knows what he can do 
until he has tried, and the man who 
never tries difficult things never accom- 
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plishes difficult feats. The fellow who 
believes in himself and says, ‘‘ I'll try,’’ 
is the one who gets things done. 

You will find difficulty in impressing 
your pupils with the importance of 
punctuality; not simply in being at 
school on time, but in attending to all 
their school engagements at the right 
time. They will come to class with les- 
sons unprepared, or with written matter 
only partially completed. You can find 
no better illustration of the importance 
which business men attach to punctuality 
than can be found by inquiring as to the 
policy of some large factories in your 
town. There are several large manufac- 
tories in my own city in which the work- 
man loses one hour’s time if he is late, 
no matter how short the period may be 
represented by his tardiness. The boy 
who keeps a class of thirty waiting one 
minute has wasted thirty minutes of 
time, and in some way the loss should be 
impressed upon his mind. 

Have faith in your pupils, let them 
learn that they can be trusted to conduct 
themselves in a proper manner, and to do 
their work honestly. Somebody has said 
that treating a man as if you expected 
well of him, and as if you recognized his 
noblest nature as really dominant, is an 
appeal to him to show that you are not 
mistaken in your estimate of his char- 
acter. To treat men as if they were 
better than they are is the surest way to 
make them better than they are. 

Cultivate a spirit of cooperation on 
the part of your pupils. The policy of 
the miser is, ‘‘ Keep all you get, and get 
all vou can;’’ but the boy should early 
learn that it is a part of his duty to con- 
tribute something to the common good. 
The school is for the boy, and the boy 
should be for the school. Above all, 
cultivate in your pupils a spirit of cheer- 
fulness. Pleasant looks and kindly 
words are so inexpensive that there seems 
to be no excuse for the failure of any one 
to contribute so much to the good of 
others. Charles Kingsley says, ‘‘ The 
men whom I have seen succeed best in 
life have always been cheerful, hopeful 
men, who went about their business with 
a smile upon their faces and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
like men, facing rough and smooth alike 
as itcame.’’ I have known some teach- 
ers who might practice this quotation 
with profit. 

Criticise your pupils freely, but do not 
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scold or nag them. Make them feel that 
you are their friend, and not simply their 
teacher. At the outset of my teaching, 
I adopted a rule the wisdom of which has 
been confirmed by teaching, never to 
accuse a pupil of wrong doing until I was 
absolutely sure of the facts, and the evi- 
dence was so conclusive that the pupil 
must admit his guilt. The teacher is 
both judge and jury, but his decisions 
will be reviewed by the general court, 
that is, the members of the class, and he 
can afford to overlook many things in 
order that when he does inflict punish- 
ment there may be no reasonable doubt 
of the justice of his decision. 

I believe fully in the freedom which is 
allowed pupils in some schools, and in 
the absence of anything like military 
discipline. I know that the privilege is 
abused, but this abuse is not as great as 
the positive advantages. Our form of 
government is based upon the principle 
of allowing to each individual the great- 
est freedom of action, consistent with the 
rights of others, and our boys and girls 
need to be trained in this freedom that 
they may know better how to use it when 
they are men and women. It pays to 
trust a pupil and to let him feel that he 
is trusted. It develops independence of 
action, self-reliance, and self-respect, and 
when you have aroused a pupil’s self- 
respect, you have given him one of the 
most powerful of restraining forces. This 
freedom may result in some thoughtless 
breaking of rules, but an,experience of 
some years in a school where opposite 
conditions prevail, leads me to believe 
that this freedom does not induce wilful 
wrong-doing to any extent. 

The teacher does not have.to seek op- 
portunities for ethical instruction. He 
has them thrust upon him everyday. In 
fact he must fail to see many things, lest 
he be accused of nagging. Again the 
hour and the place are not always favor- 
able, and he must choose his opportuni- 
ties. The pupil needs help, not merely 
that he may learn to practice the ordinary 
virtues; he must be helped to break off 
bad associations and form good ones; he 
must be taught to love all that is good 
and pure; he must be taught to do his 
work neatly and carefully; he must be 
taught self-control, truthfulness, indus- 
try, and honesty in work; he must be 
taught respect for others, especially for 
those older than himself, respect for au- 
thority, and reverence for sacred things. 
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Every school subject may be made a 
means for teaching ethics, and there is 
always the opportunity to help a pupil by 
providing him with healthful, wholesome 
reading, or by a helpful suggestion, a 
kindly criticism, or a word of praise. 

You will remember President Garfield’s 
picture of the ideal college as a log with 
President Hopkins at one end and the 
boy at the other. You may have the 
finest school building and the best equip- 
ment that money can buy; but in the end 
it is the teacher that makes the school, 
and, unless you have large conceptions of 
the possibilities that lie dormant in the 
boys and girls in your school, you will 
fail in the highest duty and opportunity 
of the teacher. _ 

In order to help a boy it is important 
that you understand him, and it is per- 
haps equally important that he shall un- 
derstand you. Some of this work can be 
done with the class as a whole, but much 
of it must be done hand-to-hand with in- 
dividuals. All of this requires time, but 
time is essential for fine workmanship of 
any sort, and if man is the noblest work 
of God, any time spent in co-operation 
with God will be time well spent. 


— 


STORY OF A BOY’S BRAVERY. 





“THE story of a little Boer boy who re- 
fused to betray his friends, even on 
the threat of death, is told by Major 
Seely, M. P., as an illustration of deeply- 
rooted love of freedom and ofcountry. It 
happened during the Boer war. 

“*T was asked,’’ said Major Seely, ‘‘ to 
get some volunteers, and try to capture a 
commandant at a place some twenty miles 
away. I got the men readily, and we set 
out. Itwasa rather desperate enterprise, 
but we got there all right. I can see the 
little place yet, the valley and the farm- 
yard. And I can hear the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs. The Boer General had got 
away, but where had he gone? It was 
even a question of the General catching 
us and not we catching the General. We 
rode down to the farm-house and there 
we saw a good-looking Boer boy and 
some yeomen. I asked the boy if the 
commandant had been there, and he 
said in Dutch, taken by surprise, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Where has he gone?’ I said, and the 
boy became suspicious. He answered, 
“I don’t know.’ ; 

‘*T decided then to do a thing for which 
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I hope I may be forgiven, because my 
men's lives were in danger. I threatened 
the boy with death if he would not dis- 
close the whereabouts of the General. 
He still refused, and I put him against a 
wall, and I said I would have him shot. 
At the same time I whispered to my men, 
‘For heaven’s sake don’t shoot.’ The 
boy still refused, although I think he be- 
lieved I was going to have him shot. 
I ordered the men to aim, and every rifle 
was leveled at the boy’s heart. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘ before I give the word, 
tell me, which way has the General 
gone?’ I remember the look in the boy’s 
face—a look such as I have never seen 
but once. He was transfigured before 
me. Something greater almost than any- 
thing human shone from his eyes. He 
threw back his head, and said in Dutch, 
‘I will not say.’ There was nothing for 
it but to shake hands with the boy and go 
away.’’—Singapore Budget. 


VAST INDIAN OCEAN. 


HE fact is that the chances of the Jap- 
anese fleet finding the Russian fleet in 
the vast spaces of the Indian Ocean are 
so exceedingly small as to make the effort 
The area of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is 45,000 square miles; the area 
of the United States is 3,000,000 square 
miles; of the Indian Ocean 17,000,000 
square miles. What chance would a fleet 
cruising over the bosom of a sea whose 
area was that of the United States have 
of finding another? Such a sea would be 
inclosed nearly six times over in the In- 
dian Ocean. The Indian Ocean, more- 
over, is the least traveled of all earth’s 
waters. Its coasts are desolate or inhab- 
ited by savages for the most part. Those 
who know the sea only by its traveled At- 
Jantic courses, as well established as high- 
ways that cross the land, can little appre- 
ciate how utterly desert are its areas out 
of these paths of traffic. Vessels plying 
between the chief ports of Europe and 
America, driven a little out of their course, 
cross often without sight of another sail. 
In the Indian Ocean there are areas of 
hundreds of thousands of square miles 
which have probably never been visited 
by human beings. Occasionally an island 
is discovered which until then so far as 
is known, had never before been seen by 
man. Rojestvensky’s fleet will not be 
caught in the Indian Ocean. 
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More people drown in the giass than in the sea. 
Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 





HE heavens in their glory are always 
above us. ‘‘ The moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained *’—there they 
are eternally challenging our wonder and 
admiration. And how little do the schools 
think of them or know of them, either 
teachers or pupils! Hardly more than 
the simple old lady who thought the 
moon a good thing ‘‘ for it’s in the night 
when it’s needed ’’—but the sun not of 
much account, ‘‘as it shines in daytime 
when there’s light enough without it.’’ 
The full moon was shining a few nights 
ago, and we asked a bright young wo- 
man, a graduate from one of the best col- 
leges in the country,-‘‘ How far is it 
across there ?’’ She laughed and said, 
**Don’t ask me that.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I will; 
you ought to know—you, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College—how far it is across 
the sun or the moon. It was a joke, 
so asked and so answered, for nobody is 
expected to know such ridiculous things 
as sun and moon and planets and stars. 
When we learn that the diameter of the 
earth is ‘‘eight thousand miles,’’ the 
pupil thinks that a good place to call a 
halt on such figures. It may interest 
some teachers, who can see the moon 
from where they live, to know that the 
distance across it is about one-fourth the 
diameter of the earth, and the distance 
across the sun one hundred and ten times 
that of the earth— 880 000 miles—or about 
four hundred and forty times that of the 
moon! What tremendous significance in 
these mighty figures! And yet to the eve 
the distance looks to be not more than eight 
or ten inches. In a recent book, ‘‘ How 
to Know the Stars,’’ by Edward Irving, 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, in the chapter on 
the dimensions of the universe, the au- 
thor tries to bring within the human 
understanding, by means of concrete com- 
parisons, some idea of the immensity of 
planetary and stellar distances. One or 
two of these are well worth quoting. He 





says, and these are figures better worth 
thinking than many of the problems in 
the arithmetic: 

‘*The cotton factories of Lancashire, 
England, at present spin about 155,000,- 
ooo miles of thread a day,-so that in six 
seconds they make enough to go around 
the earth. In one minute they spin 
enough to reach from here to the moon. 
The product of eighteen days would 
reach from the sun to Neptune. Count- 
ing 310 working days in a year, it would 
take them, at this rate, 500 years to spin 
enough thread to reach to the nearest 
star. If one end of this thread were to be 
made fast to some place on our equator, 
the daily rotation of the earth would 
wind up 25 ooo miles of it every day. At 
this rate it would take about 300 years to 
wind up that part of the thread between 
us and Neptune. But to wind up the 
whole of the thread between us and the 
nearest star would take 2,500,000 years.”’ 





THE department of County Supervision 
of the State Educational Association of 
Pennsylvania will hold its annual con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8th. All the County Superintend- 
ents of the State are urged to be present 
and take an active part in the delibera- 
tions. The call for the meeting, which 
has just reached us, with the programme 
of exercises given below, says: ‘'It is 
extremely important that every Superin- 
tendent be present, if we intend to accom- 
plish anything as an organization and 
stand unitedly for the high ideals of and 
loyalty to the profession we represent.” 
The following is the programme : 

2:00 p. m.—Appointing of Committees on 
Nomination of Officers, etc., and Unfinished 
Business. 

Paper—‘‘The Rural School.’? H. M. Roth, 
Adams county. Discussion, James J. Bevan, 
Carbon county; R. B. Teitrick, Jefferson county. 
General discussion, 

Paper—‘‘ The Recitation.”” A. G. C. Smith, 
Delaware county. Discussion. Dr. Samuel 
Hamiltou, Allegheny county; E. E. Stitzinger, 
Forest county; Horace L. Walter, Mouroe 
county; Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming county. 

7:30 p. m.—Paper—‘‘ How can a Superin- 
tendent do the Most Effective Work for the 
Schools under his Jurisdiction?’’ Alvin Rupp, 
Lehigh county. Discussion. Frank I’. Hopper, 
Luzerne county; Horace Landis, Montgomery 
county, 

Paper—‘‘ Should Primary Agriculture be In- 
troduced into our Rural Schools?”” J. W. 
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Sweney, Elk county. Discussion. H V. B. 
Garver, Dauphin county; D. H. Gardner, York 
county, 

Report of Committees. Adjournment. 

This meeting of County Superintend- 
ents is quite distinct from that of the 
City and Borough Superintendents which 
convenes upon the same day for a two 
days’ session. The Ccunty Superintend- 
ents will be in session for but one day. 
The officers are Supt. George W. Weiss, 
of Schuylkill, president, and Supt. 
George W. Moore, of Chester, secretary. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held recently in Reading, the pro- 
gramme of the meeting of the State Edu- 
cational Association to be held in that 
city July 11th, 12th and 13th, was finally 
arranged. Supt. Foos ot Reading, will 
make the necessary arrangements for card 
orders for railroad tickets to persons at- 
tending the association. Prof. H. R. 
Brunner, of the Reading High School, 
will issue five thousand copies of the 
official bulletin in advance of meeting. 


IN a recent address Dr. Arthur T. Had- 
ley, president of Yale University, spoke in 
part as follows: ‘‘The advocate of secular 
schools believes that good teaching will 
itself make good citizens. He holds that 
a large part of our vice is the result of ig- 
norance; and that if you remove the ig- 
norance you will do away with the vice. 
He believes poverty and shiftlessness to be 
so largely due to want of knowledge that 
if you provide the knowledge you will do 
away with most of the shiftlessness and 
the poverty. But though you can thus 
remove some of the moral evils under 
which we suffer you cannot by so simple 
a means remove them all, nor even the 
major part of them. The root of lawless- 
ness lies deeper than mere ignorance of 
consequences. The chief source of crime 
is moral perverseness rather than mental 
deficiency. The improvement due to the 
removal of illiteracy amounts to some- 
thing; but it does not amount to so much 
as we should like to see or as was prom- 
ised by the early advocatesof our public 
school system. The opponents of that 
system saythat its failures are just what 
you might expect from any system of 
durely secular education. They would 
have the training of the intellect supple- 
mented by a special system of religious 
training. If they had to choose between 
the two they would regard the religious 
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training as more important than the in- 
tellectual. They look with grave appre- 
hension upon the spectacle Of free citi- 
zens trained in the knowledge of many 
things which may prove of use to them 
individually, but not trained in those ideas 
of religion and morality which have been 
rightly regarded as essential to the safety 
of civilized communities. I confess that 
I share some of the apprehensions of these 
advocates of church schools, but I am 
very far from agreeing with them as to 
the proper remedy. Ido not believe that 
improvement is to be sought by substi- 
tuting religous instruction for secular in- 
struction or by superadding one to the 
other as though the two were separate. 
I believe that both in school life and in 
after life the moral training and the secu- 
lar training must be so interwoven that 
each becomes a part of the other. Three 
things are necessary to a perfect system of 
education: The teaching of facts and 
principles; the training of habits of accur- 
acy, the development of ideals. No edu- 
cation can be full that leaves the youth 
satisfied with himself—it must teach him 
to aspire to better things.”’ 





TAXATION AND TEACIIERS’ 
SALARIES. 


a the December meeting of the State 
Teachers Association of Indiana, a 
most elaborate report was made on Tax- 


ation and Teachers’ Salaries. ‘The report 
shows that teachers are an underpaid 
class of public servants. A comparison 
with the wages of miners, railroad men 
and workers in manufacturing establish- 
ments fills the reader with astonishment. 
The skilled workmen in 660 manufactur- 
ing establishments get as much as the 
average paid to high school teachers and 
thrice as much as rural teachers receive. 
There are 7000 railroad men who receive 
more than the 350 public school teachers 
in the State who receive more than $10co 
per year. The average miner gets $86 
more than teachers of non-commissioned 
high schools. The loaders, drivers, 
tracklayers get about the average for all 
high school teachers in the State. The 
firemen get more salary than 11,500 
teachers of the State. The pumpmen get 
within a few dollars as much as the aver- 
age received by the teachers in the com- 
missioned high schools. The committee 
gathered facts in regard to the struggles 
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of teachers to live and yet pay off the 
debts incurred in their education. Many 
of them could not live at all if they did 
not live in homes kept up by their rela- 
tives. Some live on insufficient food that 
they may have a few dollars for a trip to 
a summer school or Chautauqua. 

The report teems with stories of heroic 
sacrifice. No wonder that Mr. Mosely, 
the noted English educator, wrote after 
his visit to America: ‘‘ The most striking 
facts I have gathered are these: 

“‘t, That the people of the United States 
spend a marvelous amount of money on 
their public schools, endowing education 
more lavishly than any other people in 
the world. 

‘*2. They do not spend enough. The 
salaries of the teachers are insufficient for 
the service the country desires and should 
have. ' 

‘*The money lavished on the schools 

goes to buildings and equipment, which 
are on a much more generous scale than 
in England, but the teachers—the living 
force of the schools—are kept short. In 
many instances the actual money pay of 
the teachers is higher in the United 
States than in England; but reckoning 
the standard in the difference of living, 
especially in those articles that are 
above necessities, both men and women 
are paid more here than there.”’ 
* If the above comparisons were made in 
Pennsylvania, the results would be still 
more startling. For in our State the 
minimum salary is $35.00, whilst in In- 
diana the minimum for the holders of the 
lowest grade certificate is $45.00 per 
month, and for all others the minimum is 
$50.00. 

If our children had an equal chance 
with the whiskey and the tobacco, what 
a marvelous change there would be in the 
condition of the teachers! Take the 
writer’s native county. In 1904 more 
than a million dollars were collected in 
internal revenue. The money spent upon 
the schools was $551,096.95. 

There is not a county or city or bor- 
ough in the United States that does not 
spend more money upon whiskey and to- 
bacco than upon education. Can we not 
give the child an equal chance with the 
whiskey and the tobacco? 

And can we not draw into the profes- 
sion, and retain in it more high grade 
men of fine scholastic training and broad 
executive ability? That is another cry- 
ing need of the schools everywhere. 
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SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


UPT. J. W. CARR, of Anderson, In- 
diana, has solved the problem of 
substitute teachers in a new way. In- 
stead of employing beginners who have 
never taught, his school board selects the 
best teachers in the city to serve as sub- 
stitute teachers. A teacher who is ab- 
sent for any reason, by this plan always 
comes back to a school that instead of 
being worse is in better shape than when 
she left it. The Anderson board em- 
ploys no person who is simply a graduate 
of the high school. All graduates of 
their high school spend several years at 
College or at the State Normal School 
before they can hope to get a position at 
home. If they fail at the start, they are 
allowed to visit other schools whilst one 
of the expert substitutes takes charge of 
the school and sets things in order. 
When the visiting teacher returns to her 
own school, she can not say that certain 
things which she saw elsewhere are im- 
possible in her own school, for she finds 
the same methods in successful operation 
in her own school. If the school again 
drops in point of efficiency, she is once 
more asked to visit other schools whilst 
her school is shaped and brought back to 
normal conditions by the substitute. On 
days when the substitute teacher is not 
needed to fill temporary vacancies, she 
takes the backward pupils to a separate 
room, helps them in their lessons and 
brings them up to the average of the 
class. In this way the beginnings of 
trouble are looked after, if not prevented. 
The question is often asked in Penn- 
sylvania whether substitute teachers can 
not be employed at less than the mini- 
mum salary. The truth is that substi- 
tute teachers should be, if not better paid, 
at least as well paid as any others, be- 
cause their work requires the highest 
type of skill and scholarship. The sub- 
stitute teacher whom Supt. Carr has 
selected can teach any class from the 
primary grade to the senior class in the 
high school. 

Supt. Carr has one teacher whom he 
calls the tamer of unruly pupils. Ifa 
boy becomes unmanageable, he is sent 
to her school, which is located in one of 
the best buildings in the centre of the 
city. This teacher soon manages to get 
the boy interested in his work. Sheisa 
little woman, weighing less than a hun- 
dred pounds, and could not use severe 
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methods if she would. Her manner wins 
the pupil and her methods soon teach all 
her pupils how to work and to find pleas- 
ure in work. 

This plan of solving the substitute 


problem is infinitely better than the old | 


plan by which the school goes to pieces 
whenever the regular teacher is absent. 


DIRECTORS’ STATE MEETING. 








HERE should be a large attendance 

at the annual meetings of the Di- 
rectors’ and Superintendents’ Depart- 
ments of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association to be held at Harris- 
burg during the second week in February. 
Each of these bodies will be in session 
for two days, and the times and work 
have been so arranged that three days 
will cover both sessions, and those wish- 
ing to attend both meetings can do so at 
little additional cost of money or time. 
The programmes of both meetings pre- 
sent topics of live practical interest. That 
of the Superintendents was given in the 
December number of 7he Journal ; that 
of the Directors is found herewith. The 
important and highly responsible duties 
by these school officials are such as only 
intelligent and earnest men can discharge 
with credit to themselves and anything 
like justice tothe schcols. The meetings 
will be held in the Assembly Hall of the 
high school building. The following isthe 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. ~~ 
Thursday, February 9th. 


10:30—Registry of Delegates—By A. M. 
Keifer, Corresponding Secretary, and James 
Howarth, Treasurer. 

11:00—Devotional Services—Conducted by 
the Rev. Geo. S. Chambers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

11:10—Address of Welcome—By Hon. Vance 

McCormick, Mayor of the City of Harrisburg. 

11:40—Response—By the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Wm. M. Bowen, Chester. 

Announcements and adjournment. 

1:30—Address—By the President of the As- 
sociation, Rev. E. S. Hassler, Grove City. 

1:50 —Address—By His Excellency, Governor 
Samuel W. Pennypacker. 

2:20—Paper—‘‘ Should the Common School 
Curriculum embrace a Compulsory Course of 
Training in Citizenship?’—By A. H. Bell, 
Greensburg. Discussion. 

3:00—Paper— ‘Ethical Training in the 
Schools ’’—By J. A. McLaughry, Esq., Sharon. 
Discussion. 

_ 3:40—Paper—‘“ Should School Boards be Par- 
tisan ?”’—By J. Milton Lutz, Lansdowne. Dis- 
cussion. 

4:20—Question Box—By Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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4:50—Appointment of Committees—(a) Nom- 
inations, (b) Resolutions. (c) Any others 
deemed necessary. 

Adjournment. 

7:30—Music— Under the direction of the Har- 
risburg High School. 

8:00—Lecture. 


Friday, February roth, 

g:00— Devotional Services in connection with 
the High School. 

9:20—Paper—‘‘The Evening High School ”’ 
By Benj. F. Hunsicker, Reading. Discussion. 

10:00—Paper—‘‘ What Directors may do to 
Arouse more Educational Interest in the Rural 
School ’’—Supt. Samuel Hamilton. Discussion. 

10:40—Reports of Committees—(a) Nomina- 
tions. (b) Resolutions. (c) Legislation. (d) 
Necrology. (e) Any others. 

Miscellaneous business. 

11:30—Address—By Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Final adjournment. 


Papers will be limited to twenty-five 
minutes, discussions to fifteen minutes, 
and miscellaneous remarks on the pro- 
gramme subjects to five minutes. 

A reduced fare of twocents per mile 
has been granted by all the railroads of 
the State. Orders for the round trip to 
Harrisburg will be furnished to all who 
apply for them to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Rev. A. M. Keifer, Greenville, 
Mercer Co., Pa. The hotels at Harris- 
burg will grant a special reduced rate to 
all persons attending the convention. 

Any of the following topics may be 
called up for general discussion, during 
the sessions of the convention, when time 
permits. Discussions may be limited to 
five minutes : 


1. Should the number of School Directors be 
reduced to three? 

* 2. Should athletic associations be encouraged 
in the public schools? 

3. Should the school funds be controlled by 
the town councils ? 

4. Should School Teachers, if their work is 
satisfactory, be re-elected for more than one 
year? 

5. Should Kindergartens be maintained in 
our cities and boroughs out of the public funds? 

6. How should the County Directors’ Conven- 
tion be conducted ? 

7. How should the Directors attending the 
County Directors’ Convention be paid? 

8. To what extent is uniformity in school 
management desirable ? 

g. What can School Boards do to secure the 
prompt payment of the State appropriation? 

10, Are our rural schools as good as they 
were twenty years ago? 

11. How can a civic interest in the rural 
schools be aroused ? 

12. How ought Teachers’ salaries be graded? 

13. Shall the School Appropriation be kept at 
the present figure, viz.: five and three quarter 
millions ? 
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14. Should we have schools for the defective 
classes—like the deaf, the blind, the weak- 
minded ? 

15. Should we have schools for incorrigibles 
—that is, for such as caunot be managed in the 
public schools? 


The Constitution of the Pennsylvania 
State Directors’ Department, adopted Feb- 
ruary 16, 1901, is as follows: 


Article I—Tille. The title of this Associa- 
tion shall be ‘the Department of School Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania State Educatiouel 
Association.”’ 

Article 1{—Objects Its objects shall be: 

1. The discussion of questions relating to the 
management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
schools and the scrutiny of proposed legislation. 

3. The promotion of efforts to increase the 
efliciency of the public schools of the State. 

Article IIl—Membership. It shall be com- 
posed of representatives from the Boards of Ed- 
ucation of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegueny 
and Scranton, from cities and organized county 
associations of school directors, organized asso- 
ciations of school directors in cities aud bor- 
oughs having separate teachers’ institutes, pre- 
sent and past officers of this Association : with 
the state, county, city, borough and township 
superintendents and principals of normal schools 
as advisory members. Each of the said boards 
and associations shall be entitled to send five 
representatives, and shall notify the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of their names and addresses. 

Article 1 V—Officers. ‘The officers of the De- 
partment shall be elected annually, and shall 
consist of a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
an Executive Committee of five members, and 
a Legislative Committee of five members. 





The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association, and shall be ¢2 officiv a mem- 
ber of all committees; one of the Vice-lresi- 
dents shall preside in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. The Recording Secretary shall keep an 
accurate record of the proceedings of each meet- 
ing of the Department, including a synopsis of 
the discussions. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall keep the roll of membership and attend 
to the necessary correspondence. The Execu- 
tive Comunittee shall make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the meetings of the Department, 
examine and approve all bills, which they shall 
forward to the Secretary of the Association, also 
all papers read be!ore the Department for pub- 
lication, and a synopsis of the proceedings. 
They shall furnish the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion a list of all members and post offices, to- 
gether with the enrollment fees. The Legisla- 
tive Committee shall scrutinize all bills affect- 
ing the public schools that may be presented to 
the State Legislature at each session, and make 
report thereon to the Department. Itshall also 
secure the prasentation to the Legislature of 
such measures as may be recommended by the 
Department. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be ¢2--officio a member 
of these committees. 

Article V—Meetings. The Department shall 
meet annually at Harrisburg on the second 
Wednesday of February, at two o’clock p. m. 
Special meetings may be called, or the date of 
the regular meetings may be changed by the 
Executive Committee. 

Article Vi—Dues. The dues of each mem- 
ber shall be $1.06 per annum. 

Article Vil—Amendments, This Constitu- 
tion may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the Department by a majority vote 
of the members present, one month’s notice of 
the proposed change having been given to all 
members by circular. 
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INCREASE OF SALARY LAWFUL. 


SCHOOL BOARD TO DETERMINE AND CAN CHANGE 
SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, \ 
HARRISBURG, Dec. 22, /90¢. 
Hon. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Sir: The Act of April 9, 1867 (Section 7, P. 
L.. 53), the Act of June 15, 1871 (P. L., 390), 
and the Act of May 7, 1885 (P. L., 15), are to be 
read together. 

In effect they provide that the School Direc- 
tors of any city or borough or township in the 
Commonwealth, having a population of over 
five thousand inhabitants, may elect every third 
year viva voce by a majority of the directors 
ptesent one person of literary and scientific ac- 
quirements and skill and experience in the art 
of teaching, as city, borough, or township sup- 
erintendent for the three succeeding school 
years, and ‘‘ delerimine the amount of his com- 
pensation.” 





The word ‘‘ delermine’’ means to fix, settle 
or decide, and implies discretion. 

In my judgment the result, once reached, is 
not unalterable, as much depends on varying 
conditions, such as the value of the services, 
the worth of the incumbent, the increase of 
work, the increased cost of living, the necessity 
or advisability of retaining a competent man. 
I find nothing in the Acts which limits the dis- 
cretion of the directors. The matter is left to 
their good sound judgment, exercised under a 
sense of duty to the public as well as to the 
superintendent. 

Section 13, Article III, of the Constitution of 
the State, does not apply to the case. The 
prohibition therein contained is aimed at legis- 
lative action, and forbids the passage of a /aw 
increasing or diminishing the salary of a public 
officer. The action of the school directors in 
determining the salary of asuperintendent can- 
not be regarded asalaw. The matter is fully 
covered by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Baldwin vs. City of Philadelphia, 
c9 Pa. St. Rept., 165. 
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That decision makes it unnecessary to con- 
sider whether a city, borongh or township sup- 
erintendent is a public officer in the constitu- 
tional sense. 

I am of opinion that the increase is lawful. 

Very respectfully, 
HAMPTON L. CARSON, 
Allorney General. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt. Roth: At the county institute 
held at Gettysburg our instructors were Profs. 
Pattengill, Albert, Green, Rife. and Hefelbower; 
Misses Rether and Johnson, Jerry March, and 
Mr. William Chambers, Rev. Stanley Le Fevre, 
Greensburg, and Rev. Frank Dixon were lect- 
urers. Three entertainments were given. Jan- 
uary 14th the school directors’ convention was 
held, with an interesting programme. Success- 
ful district institutes have been held at Littles- 
town, East Berlin, in Latimer and Liberty town- 
ships. With few exceptions, the schools have 
been doing substantial work. ‘The attendance 
during the past month bas been very good. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Our second annual 
directors’ convention was held December Ist 
and 2d. The number enrolled was 73, out of a 
total of 246. Supt. Sam’l Hamilton, of Alle- 
gheny county, was the principal speaker. His 
addresses and his evening lecture were heard 
with much interest. Several able addresses 
were made by our home directors. Let usall join 
in the effort to have the present law so amended 
that the sum of $1 50 per day, for not more 


than two days, shall be paid out of the county 
treasury to each director attending the conven- 


tion. We may then expect a better attendance. 
One of our resolutions urges the Legislature to 
empower the Governor to appoint a commission 
to revise the entire body of school laws. An- 
other favors the establishment of local supervi- 
sion, in addition to county supervision and 
subordinate thereto, the superintendent to be 
paid by the State. Revision of our school sys- 
tem is necessary in order to adapt it more per- 
fectly to the needs of our schools, particularly 
the rural schools. The county institute was 
held December 19-23. The instructors were 
Drs. Black, Pattengill, Lyte, Eckels, Noss, and 
Prof. Yetter. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The directors’ associa- 
tion held its annual meeting December 3d. 
Over 200 directors attended, and the meeting 
was most successful. Supt. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
Barre, and Hon. H. R. Pattengill, of Michigan, 
were the principal speakers. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: The county institute 
was held at Hollidaysburg. All the teachers 
but three, who were sick, were present. There 
was a large attendance on ile part of the gen- 
eral public. The day instructors were Hon. H. 
R. Pattengill, Dr. Lincoln Hulley, Profs. Gibson 
and Prince, and five of our county teachers. 
The evening entertainments were lectures by 
Dr. Sam’l Gray and Prof. Prince, the C. M. 
Parker Concert Company, and Roney’s Boys’ 
Concert. The institute was a success financially, 
and there was a general expression of satistac- 
tion as to the character of the work done. The 
directors’ convention was held at Hollidays- 
burg, December 28th and 29th, with an attend- 
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ance of 88 directors. The speakers, besides the 
directors, were Profs. R. M. McNeal and G. D. 
Robb and J. H. Cessna, Supt. Ellenberger, Rev. 
G. S. Womer, and Rev. G. M. Klepfer. We 
had good singing by the Boys’ High School 
quartette of Roaring Spring, and solo singing 
by Walter McEldowney, of Altoona. Three 
topics were discussed: ‘Should our High 
School Sytem as it now exists be Encouraged 
or Discouraged?’”’ ‘* Would Closer Supervision 
of our Country Schools be Beneficial, ani how 
could it be Secured?" and ‘‘On what Basis 
should Teachers’ Salaries be Graded?” The 
following directors participated in the discus- 
sion of these questions: Dr. J. 11. Mathews, Dr. 
A. I,. Garver, ex Supt. H. S. Wertz, ex-Supt. 
J. H. Stephens, Prof. P. H. Bridenbaugh, Dr. 
J. l. Isenberg, H. H. Lykens, and R. B. Long. 
It was considered a successful meeting. 

BUTLER—Supt Painter: The month af De- 
cember was a busy one, visiting schools, hold- 
ing educational meetings, the directors’ conven- 
tion in Lawrence county, and the teacher’s 
institute in our own. Our institute was very 
satisfactory. Drs. Sherman Davis and Henry 
G. Williams, Profs. P. M. Pearson and T. M. 
Gibson had charge of the day instruction and 
they did their work well. Local institute work 
is now in successful operation. Christmas ex- 
ercises were held in several schools. 

CAMERON—Supt. Collins: A local institute 
was held in Sinnamahoning, Dec. 11. The 
meeting was interesting and well attended by 
parents and patrons as well as by teachers. 
Shippen township found it necessary to build a 
new school house near the coal mines and open 
a new school with the New Year. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: The forty-first annual 
teachers’ institute was held at Mauch Chunk 
during the first week of December. All the 
teachers of the county, except four, who were 
detained by illness, were present. The attend- 
ance of the people of the community was larger 
than ever before. Our instructors were an able 
body of men and women and their work was of a 
high order. Hon. Henry Houck was here during 
the week, and our people came in large numbers 
every day to hear him. He has left a lasting 
influence for good in thiscounty. His address 
on Directors’ Day will lor.g be remembered. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: The county insti- 
tute, two local institutes, and 232 visits to 
schools constitute the work of the superintend- 
ent at the close of the old year. The work is 
advancing quietly but steadily along the accus- 
tomed lines, 

CIEARFIELD— Supt. Shields : The event of the 
month was the teachers’ institute, December 
19-23. The instruction given was good and was 
practical, and the interest all we could ask. 
Standing room was at a premium at each ses- 
sion. Dr. Schmucker, Dr. Goddard, and Prof. 
Brecht were with us most of the week. Miss 
Maud Willis and Miss Margaret Zeigler gave 
excellent talks on reading and physical culture. 
Prof. E. O. Excell had charge of the music. 
The evenings were taken up by Ralph Bingham, 
the Chicago Lady Entertainers, Dr. Thomas E. 
Grau, and the Edwin Weeks Concert Co. All 
were much disappointed at the absence of State 
Supt. Schaeffer, who was kept at home by sick- 
ness in hisfamily. The week was a very profita- 
ble one to our teachers and directors. 
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CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: The mid-term 
examination of the county schools was held 
Dec. 21. Results were much better than here- 
tofore. Our teachers are working with better 
heart than when salaries were lower. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Greene: The instructors 
at the county institute were Drs. Van Oruer, 
Roerk, Omwake, McFarlane and Eckels, Supt. 
McGinnes and Ex-Supt. Bowersox. Addresses 
were made by S. M. Goodyear, Esq., Prof. A. 
B. Hess and Dr. Geo. E. Reed. The evening 
attractions were, Dr. Frank Dixon, Mr. Ora L. 
Gray, the Parker Concert Company, and Ex- 
Gov. ‘‘Bob”’ Taylor. The attendance was unust- 
ally large, reaching the full capacity of the 
opera house. The fine weather, the popularity 
of the instructors, and the general interest in 
public school education account for the large 
attendance. The platform work was of a high 
order and elicited the most favorable. comments 
from those who attended. ‘The schools visited 
during the month are in excellent condition. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney : The compulsory law is 
being rigidly enforced throughout the county, 
in consequence of which we note a general im- 

rovement in attendance and work. The county 
institute was well attended and in every way 
successful. Several of our teachers have re- 
signed to accept more congenial places, but we 
have had no difficulty in filling the vacancies. 

FuULTON—Supt. Barton : Our county institute 
was highly successful. Only one teacher was 
absent. The instructors were Hon. Henry 
Houck, Drs. Eckels and Hull, and Profs. Bible 
and Rife. Our only regret was our inability to 
take care of the people desiring to attend. 
Never before was the attendance so large. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Interesting local 
institutes were held in Springfield, Lincoln and 
Cass. At each place an evening session was 
held, consisting of exercises by the pupils of 
the schools and educational addresses. Unusual 
enthusiasm was manifested by the citizens and 
patrons. At two of the evening sessions the 
crowd was so great that many persons were una- 
ble to get intothe house. Theteachers of Jack- 
son district met twice during the month to dis- 
cuss educational matters. The School Priucipals’ 
Association of the county had one very interest- 
ing meeting during the month. 

JuNItaTA—Supt. Klinger: The directors’ as- 
sociation met in annual session December 12. 
The following subjects were discussed, Text 
Books and Supplies, Obstacles to Progress in the 
Schools, and Directors’ Duties and Mistakes. 
Maj. Geo. G. Groff, of Lewisburg, delivered an 
address on “ New Duties of Directors.’? The 
sessions were characterized by lively interest 
and helpful discussions. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : Schools closed 
December 23d in nearly all of our districts for 
the Christmas vacation. In this short month I 
visited thirty-one schools located in Spring 
Brook, Covington, Scott, Tell, North Abington, 
La Plume, and Dalton, thus completing for the 
first time the inspection of all the district schools 
in the county before Christmas. Twenty-one 
directors visited with me in their several dis- 
tricts. I have never seen the schools in these 
farming districts in better condition. Nearly 


all children of school age are enrolled, attend- 
ance is regular, discipline is excellent, "and pa- 
trons are satisfied with the work of the teachers. 
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Out of 124 schools visited I found only two poor 
schools. About 60 per cent. of the teachers in 
country schools are normal school graduates; 
about 25 per cent. are graduates of high schools 
and academies, and nearly all of the remaining 
15 per cent. have had one or two years of high 
school training. Taken asa whole the teachers 
in agricultural districts of this county compare 
favorably, in scholarship, zeal, and general ¢ffi- 
ciency with any I have scen elsewhere in bor- 
oughorcity schools. Still the results in country 
schools are not satisfactory. Only a small per- 
centage of the pupils complete the common 
branches. Above thesixth year grade the work 
is fragmentary. The fault lies not with the 
teachers, but withthe patrons. It seemsstrange 
that parents will work against the interest of 
their own children, and deprive them of the best 
part of their school life; but it is done con- 
stantly. Theschool term begins September Ist, 
but in farming districts a majority of the older 
pupils are not allowed to enter school until 
about the first of November, and they are again 
withdrawn from school in April. Deducting 
necessary absences, this leavesthem only about 
four months of schooling out of the average 
term of eightmonths. The result of thiscustom 
is the prevention of connected and systematic 
work in the seventh and eighth grades. When 
school opens in September work begins with 
probably less than half the pupils in these grades 
in school, About two months later pupils who 
have been kept out to work return to school. 
They are placed in the grades in which they 
were the preceding year and try to regain their 
standing. But it is impossible ; they are hope- 
lessly behind their classmates. In most of these 
schools there are sO many grades that the 
teacher has no time to do special work with 
backward pupils ; the regular recitations fill the 
day. After a while these pupils become dis- 
couraged, and many of them drop out of school, 
The parents wonder why their boys lose interest, 
aud usually blame the teacher. It is possible to 
hold a penny so close to the eye that one can 
not see a double-eagle ten feet away; and this 
fairly symbolizes the action of some parents 
who thus break up and mar the school life of 
their children for the sake of a few dollars 

LyCcoMING—Supt. Milnor: Local institutes 
were held at Montgomery, Picture Rocks, and 
Vallamont, largely attended and full of interest. 
The county institute was one of the best we 
have had in years, due to the able and 6 Ee 
instruction of Dr. J. M. Brumbaugh, Supt. J. M 
Coughlin, Miss Louie Conolly, Prof. J. Geo. 
Becht, Supt. F. W. Robbins, aud Prof. O. H. 
Vetter. Section work was conducted during 
three sessions, In these sections the instruc- 
tion was guided by questions previously sub- 
riitted by teachers. The needs of the schools 
werc thus made prominent, and the instruction 
made more effective. Dr. Brumbaugh, Frank 
R. Robertson, Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, and 
the Arion Male Quartette were the evening at- 
tractions. A mid-year examination for the older 
pupils was sent to each school by the superin- 
tendent. The reports already received indicate 
that it may be made a profitable feature of our 
school work. 

NoORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: During No- 
vember and December I visited in the districts, 
Allen, E. Allen, Bushkill, Hanover, Upper and 
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Lower Mt. Bethel, Upper Nazareth, Plainfield, 
and Portland borough, and in a large majority 
of the schools found good work being done. 
In some, however, young and inexperienced 
teachers are employed, whose early training 
has been what they have picked up in the 
schools which they attended. In these schools 
the results are not very satisfactory. We held 
two local institutes during December at Alli- 
ance and Freemansburg. They were well at- 
tended considering the bad weather. The aver- 
age attendance at each institute was about forty. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook: All the schools are 
running with but little friction, which means 
that our teachers are doing better work. Our 
directors’ association convened in Milford, De- 
cember 5th and 6th, but I regret to report that 
only nineteen out of sixty six were present. 
Among the subjects discussed were: Laws that 
Need Special Attention, by B F. Killian, Esq.; 
Duties and Responsibilities of Directors, by J. 
H.Van Etten, Esq , and The Teachers—What the 
Directors should Require and What the Teacher 
should Expect, by Dr. Rob’t G. Barckley. 
Two timely addresses were delivered by Prof. 
E. L. Kemp, as well as a lecture on Abraham 
Lincoln. Resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending that two additional branches be added 
to the professional, and two more to the perma- 
dent certificate, these to be determined by the 
Department of Public Instruction; also that the 
law regarding the holding of the directors’ an- 
nual convention be changed so as to permit it 
to be held at the time of the county institute. 

T1oGa—Supt. Longstreet : A successful local 
institute was held for Gaines and Elk townships 
at Marshlands. An excellent programme was 
provided for both day and evening sessions, and 
the teachers did themselves credit in carrying 
it out. The county teachers’ association met at 
Lawrenceville, December 16th and 17th. On 
Friday evening, Hon. Emerson Collins, of Wil- 
liamsport, gave his very interesting lecture on 
Grant. Supt. Lose, of Williamsport, was pre- 
sent on Saturday, and gave two instructive and 
highly practical addresses. Several papers were 
read and discussed by teachers of the county. 
A new constitution has been adopted. Among 
changes made, the annual dues of each member 
are fixed at one per cent of a month’s salary. 
This will provide funds to employ outside tal- 
ent, and in other ways advance the work of the 
association. We already -have more than a 
hundred members. j 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Our schools are 
doing satisfactory work. The new teachers 
(beginners) of this year seem to be better 
equipped than usual. Next year this tendency 
should be still more marked, as the conditions 
for the teachers’ improvement are more favor- 
able under the minimum salary law. The In- 
dian school is doing well. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Local institutes 
were numerous during November. It was my 
privilege to attend three, all of which were in- 
teresting. The Principals’ Round Table was 
held in the superintendent’s office. It was a 
noble gathering of young men. The meeting 
was intensely interesting. It did much good in 
every way. December was a busy month. The 
county institute programme was to be arranged, 
—a pleasure when one has good material, and 
we had. We were preparing a feast for the 
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| teachers’ coming, and they came, a host. They 
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were our guests, and we felt no preparation 
could be too great forthem. It was the month 
of band-shaking, of Christmas greeting, of good 
things said and given. Hard work when en- 
joyed is easy. The instructors were at their 
best; the people came to be with us, and they 
were at their best; and the teachers, of course, 
at theirs. Many directors were present, feeling 
the same; and the superintendent—yes, he had 
imbibed the same spirit. December with all its 
varied labor was a happy month. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Good district insti- 
tutes were held at Winwood and Pleasant 
Mount. At the latter place Prof. Albert, of 
Bloomsburg, gave two excellent addresses. 
The first of the semi-annual examinations for 
the rural schools was held December 19 and 20. 
Much improvement over last year’s work was 
shown. Patrons’ Day was observed on De- 
cember 23. Pleasing exercises were held by the 
majority of the schools, and many patrons re- 
sponded by their presence. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: About 350 
volumes were added to the room libraries dur- 
ing December. We are also making consider- 
able additions to our art collections, several 
large carbon photographs of famous paintings. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Wagner: C. P. Humrich, 
Esq., trustee of the ‘‘Hamilton Fund,” ‘has 
placed carefully-selected libraries in each of 
our sixth year g:ades. We now havea good 
selection of library books for the last seven 
years of our school course. Our schools are in 
good condition. The average attendance dur- 
ing the past month was 147 more than for the 
same month last year. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: I am pleased 
to report our schools in excellent conditicn. 
Our teachers are all, I believe, putting forth 
their best efforts to advance the pupils under 
their charge, and the pupils, with few excep- 
tions, are doing satisfactory work. On the 
evening of December 6th the Sixth District 
Teachers’ Association of Chester county met in 
our high school. The meeting was well at- 
tended. The evening was spent in the discus- 
sion of topics relating to school work as well as 
to the principles underlying the science and 
art of teaching. Better work in the schools 
will be the result of the meeting. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: Through the 
courtesy of our senator, Hon. John E. Fox, we 
have received a magnificent geographical col- 
lection from the Philadelphia Museum. Suit- 
able cases are being built to display the collec- 
tion properly. The attendance at school is un- 
usually good, and the character of the work 
being done is above the average. 

South BETHLEHEM—Supt. Wilt: Through 
the influence,of Hon. P. F. Enright, a member 
of our school board, the high school has re- 
ceived from the Philadelphia Museum a valu- 
able and costly addition to its already extensive 
Natural History collection. This collection 
consists of vegetable and animal products and 
mineral substances carefully labeled, mounted, 
or bottled, and a large and complete set of 
photographs, showing localities and countries 
in which the articles are grown or found, and 
the factories and machinery needed to prepare 
such articles for commerce or for the use of 
man. 
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I REGRET that time ts not left me to develop the points 
of analogy between a man—each human soul—and an 
organ; affinities that are no more interesting than they 
ate impressive, practical, and searching. St. Paul com- 
pared the human soul toa temple, which was the grand- 
est work of genius he knew; and the highest value of 
any commanding piece of art is to reflect back upon us 
some testimony to the complexity and marvel of our 
own constitution. There is no one whose spirit is not 
an unspeakably more intricate and delicate organism 
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than the instrument we are speaking of. Your powers, 
as related to the chief duties of life and the structure 
of society, are fitly represented by the sets of pipes in 
the organ. In every man there is the domestic stop, 
the business stop, the political stop, the religious stop. 
Some men do not show the fineness of their capacity 
till a particular one of these stops is drawn and played 
alone. They are hard in trade, but genial and sweet 
at home; or they honor integrity in their dealings, Lut 
do not support national loyalty to the highest truth in 
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Arms are strong and hearts are true, Merrily o’er the waters blue, Swiftly and cheerily now 
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Pull, lads, steadily, row lads, aoa’ 
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splashing oar, And 
our barque, and we love the foam Which sparkles around us, as 
3. Row _ gallantly, brothers,a-way fromtheshore,Our boatlikeafairy barquedances a-lony: 


et 
it leaves theshore, Like a birdo'’er the crested wave to fly. 
Pull _brisk-ly, and sing the mar - i-ner’shome, The bright, the beau - ti - ful, boundless sea. 
a-way,pull a-way,every dip oftheoar As it kissesthe water keeps time with thesong: 
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Swiftly and cheerily row, lads, row, row, lads, row, lads, row. 


Kow, lads, row, row, lads, row. 





their votes and public influence; or they are good citi- 
zens and good parents, but not reverent citizens of God's 
kingdom, the range of their religious affections being 
small and seldom waked into articulation. ‘The true 
man is in tune through the whole series of his facul- 
ties, and will not suffer that any powers which God has 
wronght into his nature shall be closed against his 
spirit and be wasted by disuse. Ah, brethren, weshould 
call it desecration if the instrument that leads our choir 
should be profaned every Sunday by the touch of levity, 








waking only inane or frivolous music from its deeps, 
But how is it with us? What if God hears more 
Christian melody, more religious aspiration, more of 
the phrasings of humanity and the soarings of devout 
joy, from that instrument than from us! What if we 
are lower than that, condemned by it! What if it is 
our souls that are desecrated by successions of trivial 
thoughts, by frivolous habits, impure passions, unserv- 
iceable living, so that they send no music, comparable 


with that of this unconscious Cyclops, to the throne! 


(Fxs., 
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